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‘““AMERICA’”’?’ AND OUR PARISH SCHOOLS. 


At the general assembly of the German Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein in Buffalo last August, a delegate from Bal- 
timore offered a resolution (which was adopted) protest- 
ing against the national anthem ‘‘America’’ and recom- 
mending the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner”’ for that position 
of honor. The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, in an edi- 
torial utterance (7 August), commented adversely on 
the resolution offered at the assembly and ridiculed 
various attempts made to provide more appropriate 
words to the accepted tune. The language of the edi- 
torial offers clear evidence that its writer had not seen 
the text of the resolution and was forced merely to con- 
jecture the argument of the speaker who offered it. 

Both the criticism of the editorial writer and the reso- 
_Jution oceasioning it raise a clear issue which is perhaps 
worthy of some careful consideration, for the reason that 
the anthem is of course frequently sung by the children 
in our parish schools and therefore cannot fail subtly to 
indoctrinate them with the views—explicit and implicit 
—of the hymn. ‘‘Let me make the songs of a people, and 
I care not who makes its laws.”’’ 


THE PROVINCIAL TEXT. 


Of the two reasons given in the resolution for a rejec- 
tion of the anthem, the more important one (to the pres- 
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ent writer’s mind) is the narrow provincialism of its 
outlook. The ‘‘land’’ it celebrates explicitly ‘‘is identi- 
fied,’’ says the resolution, ‘‘with the ‘land of the Pil- 
grims’ pride,’ the land of religious bigotry, intolerance, 
blue laws, witch-burning and persecution.’’ The objec- 
tion is here stated fully and includes a reference to the 
historical associations of the ‘‘land’’ referred to. Omit- 
ting—or forgiving and forgetting—these associations, 
one can still feel the clamorous sectionalism of the hymn, 
which rings strongly in the first stanza: 


‘‘Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride,’’ etc., 


and is echoed faintly in the last stanza 


‘“‘Our fathers’ God, to Thee,’’ ete. 


Even Mr. O. G. Sonneck, Chief of the Music Division in 
the Library of Congress, pauses in his advocacy of the 
anthem to admit that the hymn is ‘‘possibly pervaded 
too much by a peculiar New England flavor.’’ Very 
true, indeed, and highly unfortunate in a hymn that poses 
as a national anthem. 

The hymn was composed in the year 1832 by the Rev. 
Samuel Francis Smith, a Baptist minister born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in 1808. Written thus by a young man of 
twenty-four years and with the restricted outlook of a 
New Englander, it was first sung at a children’s Fourth 
of July celebration in Park Street Church, Boston. No 
one will take exception to the patriotic zeal of its youth- 
ful composer or to the appropriateness of its sentiments 
to the local character of its first use. On both of these 
accounts, a generous critic might be content to overlook 
its distinctly provincial flavor. But when used as a na- 
tional anthem it displays prominently its geographical 
inadequacy and its false historical implications. Ameri- 
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can colonization has far outstripped that of the original 
colonies, and even these should not be so prominently 
identified with—not even New England, but—the land of 
the Pilgrims’ pride. The history of colonization shows 
forcibly that the Pilgrims were not the first English set- 
tlers even in the original colonies. Virginia comes first 
here (if anything like permanency of settlement be con- 
sidered), in the grant to Raleigh and in his settlements 
of 1585 and 1586, while the first English child born on 
the then ‘‘American’’ soil was ‘‘Virginia’’ Dare, in the 
settlement of 1587. Even under the subsequent and 
more systematized form of colonization by companies, 
the Puritan pilgrims formed only the second colony in 


America, in 1620. 
The faulty geographical and historical implications of 


the hymn are to-day more emphasized than ever before; 
and it is ludicrous to hear children whose fathers have 
come but recently from all the lands under heaven to 
these favored shores, shouting their praises to the 


‘‘Land where my fathers died’’! 


It is, of course, especially inept to have our Catholic 
children hymning the glories of the Pilgrims, and of 
America as the land of ‘‘their pride.’’ It is not at all 
necessary in this connection to set forth in detail the 
religious proscription of the early ‘‘land’’ that evokes 
now such a provincial pride. 

The editorial already referred to seems unable to see 
anything amiss in what it styles ‘‘the resounding 
patriotic generalities’? of the hymn. It has nevertheless, 
in that very phrase, put its finger on the sore spot. The 
hymn indulges, not in ‘‘generalities,’? but in rather 
offensive ‘‘particularities’? (or ‘‘peculiarities’’—that 
‘‘neeuliar New England flavor’? which Mr. Sonneck 
speaks of). 
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The geographical and religious provincialism of the 
anthem appears to have been recognized very early by 
non-Catholic eyes. It was composed in 1832; and some- 
time between that date and the year 1835, the Rev. C. T. 
Brooks, a Unitarian minister, while a student at the 
Divinity School, Cambridge, composed (or, perhaps, 
translated from the German) a hymn which omits all 
reference to the Pilgrims and the dead ‘‘fathers’’: 


‘*God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night! 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Father Eternal, save 
Us by Thy might. 


‘‘Lo! our hearts’ prayers arise 
Into the upper skies, 
Regions of light! 


He Who hath heard each sigh, 
Watches each weeping eye: 
He is forever nigh, 

Venger of Right.’’ 


Still another Bostonian, the Rev. J. S. Dwight, put forth 
an amended version (1844) which replaces the last two 
lines of the first stanza (doubtless in order to avoid the 
harsh prominence of the ‘‘Us’’ in the last line!) with the 
following: 

‘‘Do Thou our country save 

By Thy great might,’’ 

and offers a much-amended second stanza: 


‘‘For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies: 
On Him we wait. 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the State!’’ 
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Who can deny that the emendations of Brooks make 
the anthem immeasurably more national than is that of 
Smith? and that—(as we might reasonably expect, 
seeing that Dwight, having given up the ministry, became 
editor, for thirty years, of a musical journal)—the last- 
quoted words improve those of Brooks? 

Various alterations were subsequently made in the 
texts (e. g. in the Unitarian hymnals, Hymns of the 
Church of Christ, 1853, and Hymns of the Spirit, 1864; 
the Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1892, 
which gives stanza 1 of Smith, very much altered, stanza 
1 of Books, also altered, and stanza 2 of Dwight). To 
what thinking, careful mind, is the ‘‘national anthem’’ 
really acceptable? 


Il, THE ENGLISH TUNE, 


Mr. Paul Prodoehl, of Baltimore, who offered the reso- 
lution rejecting the anthem, assigned as his other reason 
for the rejection, that the hymn ‘‘is sung to the tune of 
‘God Save the King,’ the British national air,’’ and that 
‘‘it is a sad commentary on the patriotic spirit of this 
nation to say it has borrowed its national air from a 
country with which it has fought two wars, one to secure 
independence, the other to maintain it.’’ 

What is the value of this argument? Mr. Sonneck 
contends that the air belongs to us as much as to Great 
Britain, since it antedates the American Revolution. In 
considering his view, a distinction may be appropriately 
made. The English strain in American ctizenship and, 
in some measure, all English-speaking Americans, may 
claim a birthright with Englishmen in the genius of 
Shakespeare (for example) in the domain of poetry, and 
in that of (let us say) Dr. John Bull in the domain of 
music. We select Bull’s name (d. circa 1625), since he 
was apparently the author of an ‘‘ Ayre’’ which may have 
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given the inspiration to the composer of the tune now > 
under discussion (for, although in the minor mode, and 
lacking any words set to it, it has the same rhythm and 
some melodic similarities). Granting that we share in 
such poetic or musical inheritance equally, or at least in 
some measure, with Britons, it nevertheless remains true 
that when a melody becomes the vehicle for a distinct 
national anthem, and is used for that sole purpose, it in 
fact becomes a national ensign, appealing just as cer- 
tainly to the ear of a listener as an ensign does to the 
eye of a spectator. 

An anecdote may be recorded here in illustration of 
the above assertion. The present writer recalls a com- 
pany of Americans who, some years ago, endeavored to 
while away the tedium of an evening voyage down the 
St. Lawrence river by singing ‘‘America.’’ During the 
singing an English gentleman entered the saloon of the 
steamer and, hearing what he naturally imagined to be 
the British national anthem, paused and reverently raised 
from his head the silk hat which he wore. After stand- 
ing thus a few moments, he became aware that the words 
were those of ‘‘America,’’ and immediately put on his 
hat and continued his walk, ‘‘a sadder but a wiser man.”’ 

The simple truth is that a national anthem, like a 
national flag, cannot be anything else but a sign of separa- 
tion from other nations. Its purpose is to weld into a 
common sympathy of ideals all the people of one land, 
and to mark them off from the peoples of other lands. 
The music or tune of such an anthem is like a trumpet- 
call to patriotism. If, then, the trumpet gives an uncer- 
tain sound (as the ambiguous air of ‘‘America’’ and 
‘God Save the King’’ undoubtedly does—witness the 
foregoing anecdote), ‘‘who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?’’ 

It is, after all, not so much the text as the tune which, 
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for the practical purposes of patriotism, makes a national 
anthem. Our blood is stirred, not by words, but by music. 
Rarely do civilians know the words of a single stanza of 
their national anthem; and as for soldiers, they never 
sing it, although they march proudly to the playing of 
the anthem by the military band. It would therefore 
not be far from exact truth to contend that, if we may 
lay claim to the national-anthem tune of Great Britain 
on the score that it antedates the Revolution, we might 
with equal justice, and equal impropriety, adopt for our 
national flag the British ensign, which (we presume) also 
antedates the Revolution. 

America needs not to be in a hurry to adopt any 
national anthem in an exclusive sense. England had to 
wait many centuries for her ‘‘God Save the King,’’ which 
is only about two centuries old. Meanwhile, we have 
many very acceptable substitutes in the national airs of 
America. Mr. Prodoehl suggests the ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ for the exclusive honor. It is the accepted 
salute to the flag, and is, we believe, generally accepted 
in other countries as our national anthem. Mr. Sonneck 
thinks it would sound odd from the mouth of a woman, 
while ‘‘ America,’’ on the other hand, ‘‘is appropriate for 
all occasions and professions, for old and young and for 
both sexes.’? We have shown its inappropriateness for 
any national celebration, whether for old or young, man 
or maid, adult or child. The editorial in the Public 
Ledger is correct, however, in its contention that ‘‘un- 
trained men’s voices are unable to cope successfully with 
the highest notes’’ of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ as 
these notes ‘‘frequently bring popular assemblages to 
confusion, especially when some laudable but inexpert 
volunteer starts it off at a pitch too exalted, as is usually 
the case.’’ 

Here it is proper to meet the objection that the tunes 
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of ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ are 
English in origin, and that if one is to be rejected on this 
score, so also must the other. But there is, for several 
reasons, a great difference in the two cases. 

In the first place, even if we assume that the tune 
was originally used for the charter-song of the Anacre- 
ontic Society of London (1771?) and was set to the words 
of Ralph Tomlinson, there could be but slight objection 
to its present use. The Anacreontic Society comprised 
wealthy noblemen and musical amateurs, and its concerts 
were famous for the musical ability of the performers. 
The concerts ended with a supper, at which the consti- 
tutional song was rendered. The song was therefore 
social, and not political or national, in character (as is 
‘‘God Save the King’’). It is a truism to say that social 
songs bring together, in a common flow of soul, men of 
all nationalities and political affiliations. National 
anthems, on the contrary, separate them and hold them 
apart. 

In the second place, the original use of the song has long 
since ceased. The Anacreontic Society was disbanded 
sometime between the years 1791 and 1794, as Mr. Son- 
neck shows in his Report to Congress (August, 1909) on 
some of our national songs (p. 19). It is true that 
the air was popular in America also, a ‘‘Columbian 
Anacreontic Society’’ having been founded in New York 
in 1795 in imitation of the London society, which prob- 
ably used the tune, while it is ‘‘reasonably certain’’ (says 
Mr. Sonneck) that it was sung at Savannah, Georgia, 19 
August, 1796. It was published in Philadelphia, in 1796, 
by Matthew Carey, was sung in Boston (to American 
patriotic words) in 1798, and was frequently published 
in American song books before 1814. Mr. Sonneck gives 
a partial list of the uses of the tune between those dates, 
and it is interesting to see that out of the twenty-eight 
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entries of songs set to the tune, only three are the 
Anacreontic song, while twenty-five are new songs, 
nearly all patriotic in character. In short, the tune had 
by the year 1814 become everybody’s property for any 
use whatsoever. ‘‘To Anacreon in Heaven’’—the orig- 
inal words—had practically lost hold of the property. 
Like the shell found by Mercury on the sea-shore, which 
was now the sport of the waves and again the plaything 
of the fisherman’s children, the tune had virtually become 
a res nullius, although well-adapted to become the prac- 
tically exclusive property of any godlike genius who, like 
Mercury, could give to the empty but whispering shell 
the strings needed to make it a lyre. Now it is also true 
that the tune of ‘‘God Save the King’’ was used for a 
variety of texts in America (‘‘God Save George Wash- 
ington,’’ ‘‘God Save the President’? and—as early as 
1795—for an anticipatory suffragette’s song beginning 
with the words: ‘‘God save each Female’s right’’). An 
important point to notice, however, is that ‘‘God Save 
the King’’ had not relinquished any of its rights, but 
constantly remained in full possession of its original 
inheritance—nay, grew yearly in popularity, and finally 
assumed the position it has long occupied, of the national 
anthem of Great Britain. On the other hand, whatever 
use may have been made of the tune in America, it could 
not have been widespread or continuous, or it would have 
been at least known in Boston, in 1832, to the composer 
of ‘‘America,’’ who nevertheless declared that he found 
out, only some time after he had written the words for 
the tune (which he came across in a book of German 
songs) that the air was in fact that of ‘‘God Save the 
King.’’ ‘‘The music,’’ he said, ‘‘empressed me very 
favorably’’—a clear indication that he had never heard 
it before, and thought it a German original. 

Mr. Sonneck (‘‘Report,’’ p. 77) argues that the tune 
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was, ‘‘before 1776, as much our national anthem as that 
of the motherland. Being a British air, it belonged to 
the British colonists just as much as it did to the Britons 
at home. When we gained national independence, did the 
Americans forthwith deprive themselves of the English 
language, of English literature, English tastes, of all the 
ties formed by an English ancestry? Why should, then, 
Americans renounce their original part-ownership of the 
air of ‘God Save the King’? Why should it not be per- 
fectly natural for them, in short, American, to use for 
their national anthem an air which, historically consid- 
ered, they need not even borrow?’’ 

Why, then, should we not adopt the English flag as 
well? and the British constitution? and the court etiquette 
for the White House? and many other ante-1776 things? 
We have shown that a national anthem is not to be ranked 
with the common heritage of Britons and Americans, for 
the obvious reason that such a thing is peculiar, as is a 
national flag; is a mark of separation, not of union of 
sentiment; is in effect a battle-cry, or a trumpet-call to 
patriots everywhere; and that it is most of all like a 
trumpet, for that the tune, rather than the words, must 
be considered as the essential part of it. A national 
anthem is played a thousand times, where it is sung once. 
Everybody knows the tune, while hardly anybody really 
knows the words. And finally, if Americans, both before 
and after 1776, shared in the ownership of the tune, they 
quite relinquished, by disuse, any real claim to it, as the 
experience of the composer of ‘‘America’’ illustrates 
quite well; for he evidently was unaware that the tune 
had ever been sung in America. 


Ill, CATHOLIC INTEREST IN THE TUNE, 


The tune of ‘‘America’’ is probably Catholic in origin. 
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In 1743 or 1744 a concert given by the organist of the 
Chapel Royal ended with a ‘‘Latin Chorus’’: 


Deus Optime! 
Salvum nunc facito 
Regem nostrum ; 
Sit laeta victoria, 
Comes et glori 
Salvum jam facito, 
Tu Dominum. 


‘‘Exsurgat Dominus; 
Rebelles dissipet, 
Et reprimat; 
Dolos confundito; 
Fraudes depellito; 
In te sit sita spes; 

O! Salva Nos.’’ 


On the opposite page to this, in the unique MS. contain- 
ing the hymn, there is a prose translation into English. 
This fact would suggest that the Latin is not a transla- 
tion from any previous English hymn. In the undated 
Harmonia Anglicana (which is conjectured to have been 
printed about 1743 or 1744) appeared for the first time 
the English anthem: 


‘God save our Lord the King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


‘“‘Q Lord our God arise, 
Seatter his enemies 
And make them fall! 
Confound their politicks, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes are fix’d, 
O save us all.’’ 
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Is the English text a rendering of the Latin, or vice 
versa? One is evidently a translation, and a very close 
one, of the other. One was sung (the Latin text) and 
the other printed about the same time. As the MS. copy 
of the Latin text gives only a prose rendering into 
English, it is very likely that the English verse was not 
in existence. But in addition to this, the English verse 
adopts, where it is able to do so, a clear rhymic scheme. 
A versifier who intended to rhyme would not, if he were 
writing an original poem, give the first three lines with- 
out any rhyme. A poet writing an original poem can 
(and, as Pope reminds us, generally does) make his fore- 
seen rhyme act as a rudder to steer the course of his 
thought. An exact translator, however, will be tempted, 
in his eager quest of fidelity to an original, to minimize, 
and even to forego, the use of rhyme. Thus did Father 
Walworth in his English rhythmic version of the Dies 
Trae, and Archbishop Bagshawe in his translation of the 
Pange Lingua of St. Thomas. It therefore seems very 
probable that the author of the lines: 


‘*God save our Lord the King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King!’’ 

concluded in these lines to forego rhyme in his desire to 
reproduce the thought of the Latin, although thereafter, 
wherever it seemed feasible to do so, he used rhyme. 

Now there had been a tradition in England that the 
national anthem had been sung in the private chapel of 
James II in the year (1688) when the Prince of Orange 
was invited to invade England. Dr. Arne (d. 1788), 
whose autograph score of the words sung on the 28th 
of September, 1745, shortly after the Edinburgh procla- 
mation of the Pretender, inserts the name of King 
George in the second line of the first stanza, subsequently 
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replied, to a question concerning the authorship, that 
he did not know, ‘‘but that it was a received opinion 
that it was written for the Catholic Chapel of James II.’’ 
It would therefore seem to be almost beyond question 
that, as the Latin text fits so perfectly the music, both 
words and tune date from the same time and that, in view 
of the tradition in England referring the song to the Cath- 
olic Chapel of James II (a tradition which long ante- 
dated the discovery of the Latin text of the hymn), the 
authorship of words and music was a Catholic author- 
ship. 

We, as Catholics, have therefore a proprietorship in 
the air of the American national anthem. We should 
naturally be highly pleased to feel that the national 
anthem of America has been set to a Catholic melody. 

As the tune is, then, in a very special sense our own, 
we can turn it to good account in various ways. It is 
the one tune known at present to everybody, and, unlike 
popular tunes of large general circulation, it has acquired 
hardly any variant uses. It has no locally conferred 
‘trepeats’’ (like the ‘‘ Holy God, We Praise Thy Name’’), 
and no unpleasant melodic variants (like the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’’). Occasions which bring Catholics 
together from all parts of the country in some great cele- 
bration could often be brightened by a common song or 
hymn, written especially for the occasion itself. The one 
great difficulty, in such cases, is the preparation of the 
music. The tune of ‘‘America’’ is known by everybody 
who can sing, and can be accompanied impromptu, we 
surmise, by any (even hastily congregated) band or 
orchestra. It is thus singularly universal and feasible. 

On three comparatively recent occasions the tune has 
served such a purpose in the Diocese of Philadelphia. 
Five years ago the diocese celebrated the centenary of 
its organization, and at the banquet the clergy (of various 
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dioceses and of many widely different nationalities in 
respect of birthplace) sang, without any previous prepa- 
ration, a ‘‘Hymn for the Pope,’’ as the year 1908 was 
the Golden Jubilee year of the priesthood of Piux X. 
The tune was ‘‘America.’’ The words thus sung, while 
they had a special appropriateness in view of the Jubilee 
year, could nevertheless be sung at any such gathering, 
whether of clergy or of laity. For this reason they are 
given here: 


‘*Hark, how from far and near 
Soundeth the anthem clear, 
Joyous and strong: 
‘Long live the Pope of Rome!’ 
Echoed from Peter’s dome 
To earth’s remotest home, 
High swells the song. 


‘‘Lord, thro’ the gathering night, 


Guide Thou his feet aright, 
Whate’er befall: 
While foes around him press, 
May he, thro’ storm and stress, 
Ever in gentleness 
Triumph o’er all! 


‘‘Pius the Triple-crowned! 
Long may his praise resound! 
True be our love! 
So, while the chant we raise, 
Humbly each bosom prays: 
‘Lord, grant him length of days 
And joys above!’ ’’ 


The tune also serves appropriately for Memorial Day 
exercises, for which special words are set to it in the 
Catholic High School for Boys, Philadelphia. Our last 
illustration will be the happy device of Mrs. Honor Walsh, 
the accomplished editor of a bright page for youth in 
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the Catholic Standard and Times, who prepared appro- 
priate words, to the same air, as a hymn begging the 
blessing of God upon the President of the United States. 
The inauguration of President Wilson furnished the oc- 
casion or inspiration of the new hymn; but its language 
is general, and would serve for any president, of course, 
and give opportunity to fulfill the duty of prayer for 
those in authority in the Republic. 

If this suggested use of a tune which Catholics, more 
than others, may properly claim as their own in 
America, be considered appropriate, it would be advis- 
able so to instruct the children in our parish schools. 
Without running into exaggerated claims, they might be 
told that the tune is very probably of Catholic origin, 
and that accordingly it could very well be used for pe- 
culiarly Catholic purposes (such as have been indicated 
above—celebrations, jubilees, general assemblies, which 
bring Catholics together) with words, not of our ‘‘na- 
tional anthem,’’ but of direct application to the occasion 
in which the tune is used. It might also be proper to 
include a few such hymns or songs, composed in the 
rhythm of ‘‘America,’’ as an appendix in our hymn- 


books. 
H. T. Henry. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC* 


(ConTINUED) 


When Rome began to decline, and the love for the 
beautiful fast gave place to the craving for the sensual, 
the decay of Roman culture was vividly seen in the 
decline of her music. The sway of the virtuosi was far 
greater in Rome than in Greece, and their influence 
greatly promoted general degeneration. Exaggerated 
limitation largely prevailed. This downward tendency 
was perhaps greatest in the very highest circles. The 
Emperor Nero, who affected a wonderful admiration for 
music, made several public appearances as a musician; 
on a certain occasion he presented himself decorated with 
peacock feathers after the manner of the Greeks; his 
imitation was most forced and exaggerated, but to humor 
his vanity, great admiration was manifested by his 
courtiers.” 

‘*At one period cithar-playing was considered part of 
the education of maidens of noble birth. Lately, how- 
ever, when music became disseminated among the multi- 
tude—who used it only as a superficial amusement— 
cithars and lyres, just as all other instruments, de- 
scended into the hands of slaves. Those who desired 
refined musical enjoyment, which we know was the 
case with many emperors, senators, and rich patricians, 
engaged performers from Greece—another striking 
proof that music never became a national art.** 

In the cultivation of vocal music the Romans were far 
inferior to the Greeks, and this was more the case in 

versity ‘of America pertiel of the tee 
degree Master of Arts. 


Cf. Naumann, History of Music, p. 164. 
Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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choruses than in solos. As Latin music was not so closely 
connected with poetry as that of Greece, it lacked the in- 
spiration necessary to its highest development.”” . . .” 

It is a significant fact that at the time of the greatest 
decline of the high intellectual and moral standards of 
early times, the privileges of education and educational 
institutions were most encouraged by the government 
and by public-spirited citizens. No doubt they sought 
to stem the tide. But, with the development of these 
institutions, the increase of libraries, and the greater 
attendance at the higher schools, we find a decline in the 
character and moral power of education. Will not the 
fact that religious training did not touch the inner life 
of the individual, that the rights and importance to the 
state alone were considered, account for the depths to 
which Rome rapidly sank when she began her down- 
ward course? Certainly her one-sided development was 
utterly unable to even retard her dissent. The noble 
minds of Athens, where the individual’s welfare was 
considered of paramount importance, where all efforts 
were made to bring him into harmony with nature, to fit 
him for the enjoyment of ‘‘honorable leisure,’’ furnish 
a very strong contrast. 

Does not Socialism to-day present a striking parallel 
to those old Roman ideals? Is not the Socialist basing 
his promises upon a utopian dream, in which men shall 
be free from all passion and selfishness, and shall prac- 
tice heroic self-denial, while, at the same time, the power 
of religion, that spring from which alone self-sacrifice is 
drawn, .is denied or absolutley ignored? Has not Rome 
fully exemplified the disastrous consequences of the 


state’s assuming the functions of father, master, and 
Church?” 


Ibid., pp. 161-162. 
-&%. Coppens, Brief Text-Book of Moral Philosophy, p. 109. 
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Undoubtedly, the general character of Roman life and 
education was not conducive to the development of true 
art; yet here music failed not only as a power for 
development, but it even served as a very means of aid- 
ing the downfall of Roman culture, and it sank lower 
than any other art. At last, its decline was so complete 
that, by the order of the state, it was excluded from the 
curriculum, on the ground that what was practiced by 
slaves and the despised classes of society was unfit for 
the training of youthful patricians.“ ‘‘Thus, all too 
soon, were fulfilled the prophetic words of Aristotle, that 
an art having for its object the mere display of digital 
skill and sensuous attraction was unbecoming to the 
dignity of man, and fit only for slaves.’’ 

Greece had assigned music its position in the state 
and had made it one of her chief elements of education; 
Rome had cultivated it chiefly for the pleasure it gave, 
so that we are not surprised that, in a depraved age, it 
became the means of luxurious enjoyment. Where- the 
Hellenes had their serious music schools and had 
respected their music masters, Rome mainly cultivated 
her virtuosi, in the downfall of whom her music wit- 
nessed its excessive corruption.” 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MUSIC 


In passing to the early Christian music, before consid- 
ering its development, it is well to remember that there 
has been an entire transformation in the spirit of the 
times. Unquestionably a new energy must pervade the 
music of the Christian nation, for from this time for- 
ward, it is to be used as a great means of worship in the 
religion of Christ, where love, happiness, and joy in the 


“Cf. Naumann, History of Music, p. 166. 
“ Ibid., p. 166. 
“Cf. Ibid., p. 167. 
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sonship of God have replaced the old Jewish fear and 
reverential awe. An intense feeling of personal devoted- 
ness to a very loving, ever-present Savior fills men’s 
hearts, and makes the most ardent worship of Apollo and 
the pagan gods seem absolutely melancholy. Heartfelt 
gladness, which no terrors can suppress, is yearning for 
expression. Nowhere can this emotion find utterance so 
well as in music; but to satisfy the desire, suitable forms 
of expression are demanded. 

Musical forms are the result of free creation, as far as 
it is possible for any human work to be such; yet it is a 
progressive creation, for its forms evolve from existing 
ones as demands for expression arise, which the old are 
inadequate to meet. Recognizing the impossibility of 
attaining suitable new forms, the early Fathers naturally 
decided to take the best of what was found around them 
and shape these to suit their needs. As the young 
Church was directly under both Greek and Hebrew 
influences, both systems were drawn upon, but just how 
much of each was adopted, it is hard to say. Theory, 
style, usage, and perhaps even the melodies of the pre- 
Christian period continued in use. Naturally, the 
Jewish converts clung with reverence to their fathers’ 
worship, much of which they for some time continued 
to use. In early records we have references to the 
antiphonal or responsive singing of the psalms, which 
had been commonly practiced among the Hebrews.“ 

Before glancing at the development which this art had 
reached among the Jews, and inquiring whence this 
people had derived its music, a few thoughts on the 
origin of the latter may not be out of place. Everything 
that adds to our happiness or comfort is directly due to 
God, being either His free gift, bestowed without any 


“Cf. Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church, pp. 37-41. 
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co-operation on our part, or a reward of human indus- 
try and the proper use of the talents which He has given 
us. Most of the fine arts, the sciences, and many of the 
institutions with which we are blessed, are man’s 
achievements, accomplished through the excessive liber- 
ality of his Creator. Historians of the earliest ages 
speak of music as inherited from a long line of ancestors; 
and while mythology represents its gods and goddesses 
as musicians, though improvement in melody and the 
invention of certain instruments are ascribed to some of 
them, for none has the origin of the art been claimed, 
but it is ever implied that they received it from the 
earlier deities. Scripture traces the most important of 
human events to their sources. The history of the first 
two thousand years is exceedingly brief, yet music has 
been considered important enough to be mentioned very 
definitely. 

Jubal, the seventh descendant, and a contemporary, 
of Adam, had gained considerable fame as a musician. 
‘‘And his brother’s name was Jubal: he was the father 
of them that play upon the harp and upon the organs.’ 
In the older versions, the words ‘‘kinnor’’ and ‘‘hugab’”’ 
are used instead of ‘‘harp”’ and ‘‘organ,”’’ the first being 
a stringed instrument, or a kind of lyre, and the second, 
a single tube like the flute or oboe, or a pipe or series 
of pipes. Since stringed instruments were in use during 
Adam’s lifetime,—and surely some vocal music must 
have preceded them—does it not seem that the latter 
was God’s free gift to man? 

The effect of music is seen on all mankind; the infant, 
the savage, and the most civilized are susceptible to its 
influence. Since its action is visible on persons of every 
age, climate, and condition, is it not likely that it is in- 

“Genesis IV, 21. 
“Cf. Renehan, History of Music, pp. 1-5. 
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herent in the nature given us by God, and that it is 
designed to form a bond of union and sympathy be- 
tween men? We know that certain laws of the human 
mind demand that deep emotion express itself in rhyth- 
mic movements and cadences; the uncivilized man of to- 
day gives expression to his ideas in singing, dancing, 
and pantomime.” His singing, it is true, differs greatly 
from the modern kind. So, no doubt, did that of our 
early ancestors; but when God endowed man with the 
ability of musical utterance, He implanted in his nature, 
at the same time, the germ of talents which have led to 
the joy of great achievements in the gradual perfecting 
of the musical system known to us. Its elements were 
found in nature all around him. The voices of animals, 
the running streams, the angry storm, the whistling 
wind, the waterfall, the songs of birds, all offered sug- 
gestions which his power of imitation developed into 
those forms needed for expression, and which genera- 
tion after generation perfected and elaborated into the 
great musical structures of our day. 

‘“‘Through Noah and his sons, a great part of the ex- 
perience and inventions of the world was providen- 
tially saved from the Flood. But, though music was, as 
it were, simultaneously transplanted into all the primitive 
nations, yet it was cultivated in each with different de- 
grees of taste and success. The period also, at which its 
progress in each can be first ascertained, is as different 
as the age in which these kingdoms, respectively, began 
to have a credible history.’’® 

Abraham came from Ur of Chaldea to Haram, and 
later proceeded to Canaan. He loved the people and 
the traditions of his early life and, to make the bond 


“Cf. Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western urch, 
Renehan, History of Music, pp. 5-6. 
Cf. Gen. XI, 31; Gen. XIII, 12. 
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closer, he made his son take a wife from Mesopotamia.” 
Rebecca had been educated with her brother Laban in 
this land of culture, and Jacob spent twenty years in 
his uncle’s household. ** Now, Chaldea and Mesopotamia 
could boast of the cultivation of music at the earliest 
period after the Flood; it entered so largely into the 
affairs of daily life, that it was a common custom to 
send a band of singers and musicians to escort visiting 
friends to their homes. After Jacob (1739 B. C.) had 
privately left his uncle’s house, Laban addressed the 
following reproach to him: ‘‘ Why wouldst thou run away 
privately and not acquaint me, that I might have 
brought thee on the way with joy, and with songs, and 
with timbrels, and with harps?’’* On the former’s re- 
turn to the land of his inheritance, his uncle’s two 
daughters and a large band of retainers accompanied 
him. It is impossible not to believe that at least a num- 
ber of these were well versed in the culture of their 
country, and the people of these luxurious empires at no 
time neglected the cultivation of music. The members 
of this train became the parents of the future tribes of 
Israel, among whom we find great skill in vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Some historians claim that Jewish music has been 
borrowed from Egypt. It is true that ‘‘Moses,’’ who 
was educated at Pharaoh’s court, ‘‘was instructed in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.’’* But the poor shep- 
herds, the oppressed slaves had had no such opportuni- 
ties; yet on the day of their deliverance from the 
Egyptians, ‘‘Moses and the children of Israel sung this 
canticle to the Lord, and said: Let us sing to the Lord: 

"Cf. Gen. XXIV, 4 
"Cf. Gen. XXXI, 38. 


™ Gen. XXI, 27. 
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for he is gloriously magnified :’’* the women also sang, 
and used instruments as well as vocal music to express 
their joy: ‘‘So Mary the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went forth 
after her with timbrels and with dances.’’* About this 
time, also, the people of Hus, who were probably 
descended from Esau, were well acquainted with music 
and musical instruments although they had had no con- 
nection with Egypt. ‘Their little ones,’’ said Job, ‘‘go 
out like a flock; and their children dance and play. They 
take the timbrel, and the harp, and rejoice at the sound 
of the organ.’’”* 

Until their dispersion, the Hebrews remained a very 
musical nation. All events—the joys and sorrows of 
domestic life, their victories, their defeats—were cele- 
brated in song. The palaces of David and of Solomon 
resounded with music; but nowhere was it used to such 
an extent as in the temple. The splendor of these serv- 
ices and the great number of instruments employed are 
clearly described.” No doubt Egypt’s influence was felt 
here in later times, as in Greece and in other countries, 
but it was not the source from which the earliest Hebraic 
music was derived.” 

With the spread of Christianity among the Gentiles 
and the breaking up of the Hebrew nation, when the 
institutions to which the Jewish Christians had more or 
less devotedly clung were overthrown, as the hostility 
between Christians and Jews became greater, depend- 
ence upon the liturgy of the latter was weakened, and 
the Church now turned more to Hellas for her music. 
Greek philosophy and art, though both were in decadence 

“Exodus XV, 1. 
™ Exodus XV, 20. 
™ Job XXI, 11-13. 
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at this period, continued to exert a powerful influence in 
the East, and naturally the impress made upon Christian 
art was strong. St. Paul wrote in Greek; the earliest 
liturgies were in Greek, though all lyric expression was 
based upon the psalms, they colored the spirit of the 
liturgy and hymns.” In all ancient music the melody 
was ever subordinate to the text. ‘‘The essential fea- 
ture of both chant and recitative is that the tones are 
made to conform to the meter and accent of the text, 
the words of which are never repeated or prosodically 
modified out of reference to melodic phrases and 
periods.’’®° 

The example of our Lord and the Apostles warrants 
the discipline of the Church in singing hymns and 
psalms. The gloomy spirit of some so-called reformers 
has condemned the practice. In his epistle to the 
Ephesians St. Paul writes: ‘‘But be ye filled with the 
Holy Spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns, and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord.’** As he desires the Christians to express their 
gladness and gratitude in melody at all times, the 
apostle surely demands it in their worship. Again to 
the Colossians he says: ‘‘Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you abundantly, in all wisdom, teaching and admon- 
ishing one ancther in psalms, hymns and spiritual can- 
ticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God.’** From 
the above, it appears that the Christians, like the Greeks, 
considered music an effective means of making moral 
precepts and instructions impressive and easily remem- 
bered.* St. John’s rapturous description in the Apoca- 


on *7r o Music in the History of the Western Church, p. 42, 
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lypse™* of the occupation of the heavenly inhabitants 
pouring forth their celestial music, and singing the ‘‘new 
canticle,’’? was, no doubt, intended as an inspiration to 
his children, among whom he desired to firmly establish 
the practice of singing and to foster their affection for 
psalmody. 


Sr. M. Borer. 
Sisters of Loretto, Loretto, Ky. 


“Cf. Apoc. XIV, 1-3. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


The presence in Teachers College of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Sisters from all parts of the United States and 
Canada representing the leading teaching communities 
augurs well for the future of Catholic education in this 
country. It cannot fail to affect favorably our educa- 
tional standards. Even at this early date its influence is 
felt in bringing about a more closely knit Catholic educa- 
tional system. The various communities are rendered 
familiar with one another’s work and the foundation is 
thus being laid for a better co-ordination and a closer 
articulation of our various educational institutions. 

Enthusiastic accounts of the results thus far achieved 
reach us daily from all parts of the country from 
superiors of religious communities who are desirous of 
expressing their gratitude for the uplift, spiritual and 
intellectual, of the Sisters who have returned to them 
from Teachers College; pastors and superintendents 
write in a similar strain; and the teachers themselves are 
unfailing in the expression of gratitude for the help and 
inspiration received. 

Men who have not been in close touch with the working 
of our Catholic schools sometimes express surprise at 
what appears to them the sudden development of a new 
movement. It is not difficult, however, to account for this 
phenomenon. While it is true that the third year of 
Teachers College has not yet run to its close, the move- 
ment which culminated in June, 1911, in the opening of 
the doors of the University to the teaching Sisterhoods, 
had a history of many years back of it. More than 
twenty years previously Bishop Spalding, writing in the 
Catholic World, outlined the project for a great central 
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training school for the members of the various teaching 
Sisterhoods. From time to time since the foundation of 
the Catholic University of America members of various 
teaching communities have expressed the desire to profit 
by its courses. 

In 1905, in response to requests from representatives 
of some sixty different teaching communities, corre- 
spondence courses were opened by University professors 
for the benefit of Sisters who were denied the privilege 
of residence instruction. The question of the admission 
of Sisters to the University was under consideration by 
the Board of Trustees for several years before it 
finally resolved to meet the situation by opening Teachers 
College and authorizing it to hold summer sessions which 
might be attended by Sisters who could not be absent 
from their schools during the academic year. 

His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, the present 
Cardinal Falconio, recognizing the dangers inseparable 
from the attendance of Sisters at secular universities, 
and at the same time realizing the necessity of higher 
academic and professional training for those Sisters who 
were conducting high schools and colleges, actively in- 
terested himself in the furtherance of the Sisters Col- 
lege movement. The Holy Father himself has repeatedly 
given the project his blessing and most cordial approval. 

No one should, therefore, be surprised that the Sisters 
of the various teaching communities, who have always 
shown themselves so loyal to the Holy Father, to his 
representatives, and to the hierarchy of the Church, 
should avail themselves of an opportunity to profit by 
the Teachers College of the Catholic University to per- 
fect themselves for the work of teaching the little ones 
of Christ. 

‘So eager were the Sisters to profit by instruction at 
the Catholic University that, at their urgent solicitation, 
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the actual work of the Sisters College was inaugurated 
before the necessary equipment of residences, academic 
buildings and laboratories could be secured. Some months 
before the purchase of a suitable site could be negotiated, 
the Sisters were receiving university instruction in the 
Benedictine Convent near the University. Several cot- 
tages were rented and turned into temporary convents 
for the accommodation of the student Sisters. The Bene- 
dictine chapel was at first used for religious exercises. 

Through the generosity of a few friends of the Sisters 
and of the higher education of women the University was 
able to purchase a site of fifty-seven acres and to develop 
plans for the academic buildings and residences of the 
Teachers College. A portable hall was also purchased, 
which is now used for religious services and for lectures. 
Naturally the Sisters suffer many privations and hard- 
ships, owing to the present undeveloped condition of 
Teachers College. There are no laboratories in which 
they can receive training in the sciences which they are 
called upon to teach in their colleges and high schools. 
This is, of course, a very serious drawback. The labora- 
tories of the University are, indeed, open to the Sisters 
during the Summer session, but these few weeks in the 
heat of summer are altogether inadequate for the needs 
of our future science teachers in academies and colleges 
for Catholic young women. Then, too, the residences are 
precarious and far from being all that is desirable for 
convent homes. There is no library, nor is there a build- 
ing in which to house the few books that might otherwise 
be available. 

But there is every reason to believe that these condi- 
tions will be speedily remedied. The Board of Trustees 
has authorized the development of the college and lack 
of the requisite funds seems to be the only remaining 
obstacle in the way of a full realization of the project. 
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The generosity of the friends of Catholic education will 
doubtless solve this difficulty in the immediate future. 

The far-reaching effects of Teachers College in improv- 
ing standards and procuring uniformity and system may 
be inferred from the representative character of the 
student body that has thus far attended its courses. For 
the most part, the Sisters who are sent here are teachers 
of high standing in their respective communities and of 
long experience in the schoolroom. The character of 
their work in Teachers College is a source of delight to 
all the professors who have taken part in the work. 
These Sisters, on their return to their several communi- 
ties, will carry with them university ideals and a clearer 
view of the work that is being done by Catholic schools 
in all parts of the country. The influence which they are 
destined to exert in their communities can scarcely be 
measured. 

While the number of Sisters in residence during the 
school year is not large, it is constantly increasing. 
Those who are here serve as efficient channels through 
which Teachers College exerts its influence on a vast body 
of teachers scattered throughout the continent. Repre- 
sentatives from the following thirty teaching communi- 
ties are in attendance during the present academic year: 

Sisters of St. Benedict, Duluth, Minn. 

Sisters of St. Benedict, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sisters of St. Benedict, Guthrie, Okla. 

Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sisters of Charity, Greensburg, Pa. 

Sisters of Charity, Halifax, N. S. 

Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin, Dubuque, 
Towa. 

Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Sisters of Christian Education, Asheville, N. C. 

Sisters of Divine Providence of Kentucky. 

Sisters of Divine Providence, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Sisters of St. Francis, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sisters of St. Francis, Stella Niagara, N. Y. 

Grey Nuns of the Cross, Ottawa, Ont. 

Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Techny, Ill. 

Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary, Lowellville, 
Ohio. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Troy, N. Y. 

Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y. 

Sisters of Mercy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sisters of Mercy, Hartford, Conn. 

Sisters of Mercy, Manchester, N. H. 

Sisters of Mercy, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sisters of Mercy, Scranton, Pa. 

Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Sister Servants of the Immaculate Heart, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Ursuline Nuns, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ursuline Nuns, Galveston, Texas. 

Ursuline Nuns, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The representative character of the student body in 
attendance at previous sessions of the college may be 
seen by consulting the several reports of the Secretary 
published in this review from time to time. 

It may be well to add here, so as to prevent misunder- 
standing on the part of those who are not familiar with 
Teachers College, that there are two sessions differing 
somewhat in character; a session running through the 
regular academic year, and a summer session. 

During the summer session the University buildings, 
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including dormitories, lecture halls and laboratories, are 
placed at the disposal of the Sisters. Male students are 
not admitted to this session. It is open, however, to 
female secular teachers or to other women who may 
care to avail themselves of its courses. During the past 
summer thirty-seven professors conducted eighty-two 
courses daily. These were attended by some four hun- 
dred students. 

During the academic year the instruction in Teachers 
College is conducted outside the grounds of the Univer- 
sity, by University professors who repeat for the Sisters 
the work which they are giving to their regular classes 
in the University proper. The number of courses is 
restricted to such as are necessary to meet the actual 
needs of the students in residence. On account of the 
absence of laboratories, no attempt is made to conduct 
courses in physics, chemistry, or biology. 

From this it will be seen that while the instruction 
given in Teachers College is on absolutely the same plane 
as that given in the other departments of the University, 
and while it is given by the same professors, there is no 
such thing as coeducation in the Catholic University. 

It need scarcely be added that every possible care is 
taken to preserve the religious and community spirit of 
the Sisters who attend Teachers College. They are given 
every opportunity to put their several rules into practice. 
They have daily Mass and Communion and a chapel in 
the Benedictine Convent where they may visit the Blessed 
Sacrament and satisfy their religious needs. Father 
Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., has been appointed spiritual 
director of this most interesting family of nuns. Objec- 
tions to the movement are made only by those who are not 
conversant with the character of the work and the circum- 
stances under which it is carried on. Misunderstandings, 
however, are liable to occur at a distance from Wash- 
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ington and the friends of Teachers College accordingly 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Thomas Quinn Beesley of 
Princeton University for correcting a misunderstanding 
on the part of the London Tablet. The answer is so 
illuminating that we give it below in its entirety, together 
with the offending paragraph. 

In the London Tablet of Saturday, August 9, under the 
heading ‘‘Notes,’’ the following paragraph occurs: 


‘‘Certainly, the Congress movement seems to be 
spreading in the religious world, and the last and most 
remarkable development is one of which news comes to 
us from America under the description ‘Catholic Uni- 
versity Summer School.’ In the third annual session 
of this organization, held at Washington last month, 
371 nuns and 24 lay teachers took part. The nuns 
represented 26 different religious institutes, coming 
from 46 different dioceses in the United States and 
Canada. Among the religious present, it appears that 
the Sisters of Mercy formed the numerical majority. 
A building, known as Gibbons Hall, which was com- 
pleted during the year 1912-13, afforded accommoda- 
tion for a large number of those assembled: many 
slept in the various convents of Washington and its 
suburbs, but they took their lunch at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, finishing the day’s work with Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, which took place every evening 
at six o’clock. Although a mass meeting of nuns sounds 
rather a novelty on this side of the Atlantic, it would 
be absurd to suppose that the American episcopate, 
without whose cordial approval such an organization 
could not be started, do not know their own religious 
communities and the needs of the country better than 
we can do. After all, Chaucer’s Prioress and two of 
her nuns went on pilgrimage to Canterbury, and no 
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particular harm seems to have come to the spirit of 
religious discipline. But the religious legislators of 
the sixteenth century would certainly have looked 
askance at the Catholic University Summer School.’’ 


The reply appeared in The Tablet of September 6, 
1913, p. 384: 


‘‘Sir: In the issue of your journal of August 9, on 
page 205, of the department ‘Notes,’ there appears a 
paragraph descriptive of the Catholic University 
Summer School to which I am constrained to take 
exception. I do so because apparently the character 
of the organization is misunderstood and is, conse- 
quently, incorrectly represented. 

‘“‘Though in no way officially connected with the 
Catholic University Summer School, I have observed 
its workings during the whole of the current session, 
while the guest of two members of the University fac- 
ulty. I have studied its character and its methods 
from the critical academic point of view, because I am 
interested in the success of its purposes. They are 
really quite different from those depicted in the para- 
graph on the Summer School in your issue of August 9. 
And so, perhaps, I may be permitted to indicate the 
true nature of the institute. 

‘‘The Catholic University Summer School is not a 
development of the Congress movement, nor does it in 
any way resemble a religious congress. It is merely 
the summer term of the Sisters College of the Univer- 
sity. It would correspond, roughly, to a summer term 
of Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford, or any similar col- 
lege for women connected with a large university. 
Nuns who come to the summer session are instructors 
in the various branches of Catholic education—ele- 
mentary, preparatory, collegiate. They come to pursue 
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regular university courses, in order to keep abreast of 
the latest developments in the science of education. 
While at the University they occupy the University 
dormitories (no special building was erected as the 
paragraph might lead one to infer), or, in some 
instances, they are housed in the convents of their 
particular order in the city itself. In every respect 
they lead the familiar university life, with the added 
aspect of their religious rule superimposed upon the 
college regulations. Every possible facility for spir- 
itual devotion is provided, so that the religious life 
continues uninterruptedly side by side with that of the 
student. 

‘*Tt is evident that a regular session of a university 
can in no sense be designated ‘a mass meeting of nuns.’ 
It is as incorrect so to conceive its character as it is to 
consider it a development of the Congress movement, 
to which it bears not even a remote relation. The 
University founded the Sisters College because the 
higher education of nuns is as imperative as the higher 
education of all other teachers. The colleges for 
women conducted by the nuns are among the best in 
the United States, and they are attended by great num- 
bers of non-Catholics. To maintain this high standard 
the Sisters College for teachers was inaugurated. The 
next logical development was the summer session for 
teachers of the elementary and preparatory schools, as 
well as for candidates for the baccalaureate and higher 
degrees. In three years the number of students at the 
summer session has reached four hundred. Regular 
university work is done from the close of the spring 
term in June to the end of the summer term in Septem- 
ber. There are afforded incidental advantages of no 
slight value. The University is situate in the capital 
and the workings of government may be made the sub- 
ject of personal observation. Then, too, there is the 
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tremendous advantage of nuns whose fields of labor lie 
literally thousands of miles apart, meeting with their 
fellow-workers in the vineyard, exchanging ideas, gain- 
ing new horizons, learning afresh the great lessons of 
charity and self-sacrifice, and realizing more keenly the 
unity of their faith and its true Catholicity! 

‘‘Tf the character of the University Summer School 
were such as your paragraph indicates, then it were 
true that ‘the religious legislators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury would certainly have looked askance at the Cath- 
olic University Summer School.’ But since the summer 
school is not of that character, it is doubtful if the 
legislators of the sixteenth century would have done 
aught but commend it. There were some here in 
America who openly scoffed at the summer school in 
its inception. They predicted dire calamities, espe- 
cially in the matter of religious discipline. But they 
were not gifted with vision. They did not realize the 
capacity of the organizer of the institute, the Very 
Rev. Dr. Shields. Nor did they estimate properly the 
true character of the holy women who make up its 
student body. It is hardest to forgive them that, 
perhaps. But now, at the close of the third splendid 
year, they appreciate the value and the high character 
of what they once did not applaud, and opposition in 
most instances has given way to cordial support. Some 
day in the future the Sisters College will grow into a 
little university of its own. The ground has been 
secured, the building plans drafted. With the erection 
of the first hall there will surely come a new era in the 
history of Catholic and higher education. 

**T have the honor to remain, Sir, 

‘‘Very truly yours, 
‘*Tagemas Quinn BEESLEY.”’ 
Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J., 

August 25, 1913. 
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Only those unfamiliar with the history of education, 
and in particular those who are unfamiliar with the atti- 
tude of the Church towards the higher education of 
women, find matter for surprise in the opening of the 
Catholic University of America to women and the grant- 
ing of degrees to all who justly earn them irrespective of 
race or sex. The Protestant Reformation was largely 
responsible for the setback given to the higher educa- 
tion of women in England and Germany. In the sup- 
pression of the convents the only thoroughly equipped 
schools for women of the time were extinguished and 
women generally fell into illiteracy. In many instances 
the funds derived from the suppressed convents were 
diverted to men’s schools, which down to the present day 
refuse instruction and academic honors to women. 

In Italy, where until recent times the Church has had | 
a free hand, woman has maintained her academic stand- 
ing on a par with man for more than a thousand years. 
She has always been admitted to full academic honors 
in the great Italian universities and she has held their 
most coveted professorships whenever she proved herself 
better fitted for the position than her male competitors. 

Miss Lina Eckenstein, by her splendid work ‘‘ Woman 
Under Monasticism,’’ published in 1896, did much to 
enlighten the English-speaking world concerning the 
status of woman during the Middle Ages. Dr. H. J. 
Mozans, in his book ‘‘Woman and Science,’’ which has 
just issued from the press, vindicates for woman a clear 
title to equality of educational opportunity. The author 
does not deal in glittering generalities; his pages are 
filled with conclusive evidence of the truth of the proposi- 
tions he advances. His work should go far towards 
changing the traditional Anglo-Saxon attitude towards 
the higher education of women. Speaking of the changes 
in the educational opportunities for women brought 


says: 
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about by the Protestant Reformation in England, he 


‘¢ ¢As long as the conventual system lasted, the only 
schools for girls in England were the convent schools 
where, says Robert Aske, ‘‘the daughters of gentlemen 
were brought up in virtue.’’ From an educational 
point of view, the suppression of the convents was 
decidedly a blunder.’ Thus writes Georgiana Hill in 
her instructive work on Women in English Life, and 
there are, we fancy, but few readers of her instructive 
pages who will not be inclined to agree with her con- 
clusions. Lecky speaks of the dissolution of convents 
at the time of the Reformation as ‘far from a benefit 
to women or the world’ and Dom Gasquet declares 
‘that destruction by Henry VIII of the conventual 
schools where the female population, the rich as well 
as the poor, found their only teachers, was the absolute 
extinction of any systematic education of women for a 
long period.’ 

‘‘But this is not all. The strangest and saddest 
result, consequent on the suppression of the convents, 
was that men were made to profit by the loss which 
women had sustained. The revenues of the houses 
that were suppressed had been intended for the sole 
use and behoof of women, and had been administered 
by them in this sense for centuries. When they were 
appropriated by Henry VIII, it never occurred to him 
or his ministers to make any provision for the educa- 
tion of women in lieu of that which had so ruthlessly 
been wrested from them. Thus the nunnery of St. 
Radegund, together with its revenues and possessions, 
was transformed into Jesus College, Cambridge, while 
from the suppressed convents of Bromhall in Berk- 
shire and Lillechurch in Kent funds were secured for 
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the foundation and endowment of St. John’s College, 
also at Cambridge. Similarly, the properties of other 
nunneries, large and small, were appropriated for the 
foundation of collegiate institutions at Oxford, all of 
which were for the benefit of men. 

‘*And so it was that, in a few short years, the great 
work of centuries was undone and women were left 
little better educational facilities than when the Anglo- 
Saxon nuns began their noble work in a land that 
was enveloped in ‘one dark night of unillumined 
barbarism.’ ”’ 


Attention is called to the fact that Elizabeth, who was 
so highly educated herself, and who did so much to stim- 
ulate learning among her male subjects, did absolutely 
nothing for the education of the daughters of her land or 
to right the wrong that had been inflicted upon women in 
the reign of her father. But the centuries have gone by 
and England has not yet seen fit to right woman’s 
wrongs. Perhaps we will some day learn to trace the 
present militant suffragette movement back to its causes 
under the law which proclaims that action and reaction 
in social movements as well as in the physical world are 
equal and opposite. 

In spite of the fact that Cambridge derived so much 
of its revenue from the despoiled convent schools of the 
pre-Reformation time, it still persists in its refusal to 
recognize women as fit subjects for its degrees. This 
anomalous position is well set forth by Dr. Mozans. In 
commenting on the work of Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and 
her sister Margaret Dunlop Gibson in the convent library 
of Mount Sinai, he says: 


‘‘What is especially remarkable about the discov- 
eries made by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson is that they 
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were able to make so many valuable finds after the 
convent library at Mount Sinai had been so frequently 
examined by previous scholars. The indefatigable 
Tischendorf made three visits to this library and had 
but one phenomenal success. But neither ‘he nor any 
of the other wandering scholars who have visited the 
convent attained,’ as has been said, ‘to a tithe of the 
acquaintance with its treasures which these energetic 
ladies possess.’ 

‘‘But more remarkable than the mere discovery of 
so many invaluable manuscripts, which was, of course, 
an extraordinary achievement, is the fact that these 
manuscripts, whether in Syriae, Arabic or Hebrew, 
have been translated, annotated, and edited by these 
same scholarly women. Already more than a score of 
volumes have come from their prolific pens, all evincing 
the keenest critical acumen and the highest order of 
Biblical and archeological scholarship. . . . As to 
those men—and the species is yet far from extinet— 
who still doubt the capacity of women for the higher 
kinds of intellectual effort, let them glance at the pages 
of the numerous volumes given to the press by these 
richly dowered women under the captions Studia 
Sinaitica and Horae Semiticae; and, if they are able 
to comprehend the evidence before them, they will be 
forced to admit that the long imagined difference 
between the intellectual powers of men and women is 
one of fancy and not one of reality. 

‘‘And yet, strange to relate, while Mrs. Lewis and 
Mrs. Gibson were electrifying the learned world by 
their achievements in the highest form of scholarship, 
the slow-moving University of Cambridge was gravely 
debating ‘whether it was a proper thing to confer 
degrees upon women’ and preparing to answer the 
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question in the negative. The fact that there were 
‘representatives of the unenfranchised sex at their 
gates who had gathered more laurels in the field of 
scholarship than most of those who belonged to the 
privileged sex’ did not appeal to the university dons or 
prevent them from putting themselves on record as 
favoring a condition of things which, at this late age 
of the world, should be expected only among the 
women-enslaving followers of Mohammed. 

‘‘The saying that ‘a prophet hath no honor in his 
own country’ was fulfilled to the letter in the case of 
the two women who had shed such lustre on the land 
of their birth. While foreign institutions were vying 
with one another in showering honors on the two bril- 
liant English women, with whose praises the whole 
world was resounding, the University of Cambridge 
was silent. The University of St. Andrews conferred 
on them the degree of LL.D., while conservative old 
Heidelberg, casting aside its age-old traditions, made 
haste to honor them with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. In addition to this, Halle made Mrs. Lewis 
a Doctor of Philosophy. One would have thought that 
sheer shame, if not patriot spirit, would have compelled 
the university in whose shadow the two women had 
their home, and in which Mrs. Lewis’ husband had held 
for years an official appointment, to show itself equally 
appreciative of superlative merit and equally ready to 
reward rare scholarship, regardless of the sex of the 
beneficiary.’’ 


And this in spite of the fact that, as we have seen, 
Cambridge derived most of its revenue from despoiled 
women’s schools! 

There is a relief in turning from these fruits of the 
Reformation back to the attitude towards women’s edu- 
cation which obtained before that period of disturbance 
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and which has been maintained down to the present day 
in Italy, the land of the Popes and Cardinals, the land 
where Catholic influence was interrupted, and where 
women have ever been accorded their full share of edu- 
cational opportunity on an equal footing with men. We 
cannot do better in this connection than to let Dr. Mozans, 
who seems to have consulted all the available evidence in 
the case, speak: 


‘‘What a contrast between the attitude of the univer- 
sities of Italy and those of other parts of the world 
towards women as students and professors! For a 
thousand years the doors of the Italian universities 
have been open to women, as well as to men; and for a 
thousand years women, as well as men, have received 
their degrees from these noble and liberal institutions 
and occupied the most important positions in their 
gift, and that, too, with the approval and encourage- 
ment of both spiritual and temporal rulers. For these 
wise and broad-minded men did not regard it unwom- 
anly for Laura Bassi to teach physics, for Clotilde 
Tambroni to teach Greek, for Dorotea Bucca to teach 
medicine, for Maria Gaetana to teach differential and 
integral calculus, for Anna Morandi to teach anatomy, 
for Novella d’Andrea to teach canon law, or even, if 
we may believe Deniflé, one of the best authorities, for 
the daughters of a Paris professor to teach theology. 
Yes, what a contrast, indeed, between the universities 
of Bologna and Padua, with their long and honored 
list of women graduates and professors, and the univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford, from which women 
have always been and are still excluded, both as stu- 
dents and professors. 

‘‘Contrast, also, the honors shown to women as 
students and professors of medicine in Salerno in the 
thirteenth century, with the riots excited among the 
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chivalrous male students of Edinburgh, when, less than 
a half century ago, seven young women applied for the 
privilege of attending the courses of lectures on medi- 
cine and surgery in that institution. Contrast the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of Italy with the almost 
brutal opposition which women in our own country 
encountered when, but a few decades ago, they applied 
for admittance to the medical schools of New York and 
Philadelphia. The difference between the Italian 
and the Anglo-Saxon attitude towards women in 
the all-important matter in question requires no 
comment. 

‘‘It was probably because of their insistence on the 
equality of the sexes, as well as because of their 
achievements in every department of mental activity, 
that the educated women of Italy enjoyed so many 
privileges denied their sisters in other parts of Europe. 
Thus, in addition to being treated as the equals of men 
in the universities, they met them on an equal footing 
in the art, literary and scientific societies and acad- 
emies, in the proceedings of which they always exhib- 
ited an active and enthusiastic interest. In these 
reunions the women gained strength of mind and inde- 
pendence of character from the men, while the men 
imbibed refinement and gentleness from the women. 
Compare this condition with the systematic exclusion 
of women from similar societies in other countries— 
even in this twentieth century of ours—and one of the 
not least potent reasons for the intellectual supremacy 
of the women of Italy will be apparent.’’* 


Once in a while a Catholic man of science or letters 
may be found in this country who looks with more or less 
contempt upon the intellectual achievements of women, 


* Mozans, Women in Science, New York, 1913, pp. 79-81. 
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and I have even known of cases where such men refused 
to contribute to a magazine that would dare accept con- 
tributions from the pens of women. Indeed, instances 
might be cited of Catholic educators who were not afraid, 
.in the presence of a large assembly of Catholic women 
teachers, to sneer at the very idea of women attempting 
to conduct high schools. But such cases are becoming 
rarer every day. They merely serve to illustrate the fact 
that long exposure to a non-Catholic and Anglo-Saxon 
environment may at times result in putting a man out of 
harmony with the spirit of the Catholic Church and of 
her age-old educational institutions. These men seem to 
be afraid that educational equality, if given to women, 
would destroy the equilibrium of society and subvert 
authority in the Church. The remedy for such is to be 
found in prayer for an open mind and a reasonable share 
of humility added to a study of the Church’s experience 
with the matter where she was left unhampered in deal- 
ing with educational questions. 

Pope Benedict XIV ‘‘showed his appreciation of Maria 
Gaetana’s exceptional attainments by appointing her— 
moto proprio—to the chair of higher mathematics in the 
University of Bologna. A similar honor had, in the 
preceding century, been conferred on Marta Marchina, 
of Naples, when, on account of her rare knowledge of 
letters, philosophy and theology, she was offered a chair 
in the Sapienza, in Rome, an honor which her modesty 
and love of retirement caused her to decline.’’+ 

The pages of Women in Science are crowded with the 
achievements of women in all parts of the civilized world. 
A perusal of this illuminating book leaves one with a 
keen realization of the fact that nowhere else was woman 
so favored in the realm of intellect as in Italy where her 
right to equal opportunity was defended by Popes and 


t Ibid., p. 78. 
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Cardinals as well as by the officials of the state. 
Speaking of the achievements of women in medicine and 
surgery, Dr. Mozans says: 


‘*Here, more than in Salerno, more than in any other 
city in the world, was, for long centuries, witnessed a 
blooming of female genius that has, since the time of 
Gratian and Irnerius, given the University of Bologna 
pre-eminence in the estimation of all friends of 
woman’s education and woman’s culture. For here, 
within the walls of what was for centuries the most 
celebrated university in Christendom, women had, for 
the first time, an opportunity of devoting themselves 
at will to the study of any and all branches of knowl- 
edge. And it can be truthfully affirmed that no seat 
of learning can point to such a long list of eminent 
scholars and teachers among the gentler sex as is to 
be found on the register of Bologna’s famous 
university.’’* 


Woman’s triumphs in Italy were not confined to the 
University of Bologna, although Bologna had more than 
her share of brilliant women among her professors and 
students. ‘‘For a thousand years women were welcomed 
into the arena of learning and culture on the same foot- 
ing as men. In Salerno, Bologna, Padua, Pavia, they 
competed for the same honors and were contestants for 
the same prizes that stimulated the exertions of the 
sterner sex. Position and emolument were the guerdons 
of merit and ability, and the victor, whether man or 
woman, was equally acclaimed and showered with equal 
honor. Women asked for no favors in the intellectual 
arena and expected none. All they desired was the 
same opportunities and the same privileges as were 
granted the men and these were never denied them. 


*Ibid., p. 298. 
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From the time when Tortula taught in Salerno to the 
present, when Giuseppina Catani is professor of gen- 
eral pathology in the medical faculty of Bologna, the 
women of Italy always had access to the universities and 
were at liberty to follow any courses of study they might 
elect. We thus find them achieving distinction in civil 
and canon law, in medicine, in theology even, as well as 
in art, science, literature, philosophy and linguistics. 
No department of knowledge had any terrors for them, 
and there was none in which some of them did not win 
undying fame. They held chairs of language, juris- 
prudence, philosophy, physics, mathematics, medicine 
and anatomy, and filled these positions with such marked 
ability that they commanded the admiration and applause 
of all who heard them.’’* 

The attitude of churchmen towards all this has already 
been indicated: bishops, cardinals, papal delegates and 
other officials of the Church were present at disputations 
in which women took part. The Pope, on more than one 
occasion, took the appointment of women professors into 
his own hands. We select from Dr. Mozans’ book a 
single illustration of the spirit that prevailed all down 
the ages in the Italian universities. This is a sketch of 
Laura Maria Catarina Bassi earning the right to be nom- 
inated as the first woman professor of physics in the 
University of Bologna in the early part of the nineteenth 


century : 


‘«When she had attained the twenty-first year of her 
age she was induced by her family and friends—much 
against her own inclination, however—to take part in 
a public disputation on philosophy. Her entering the 
lists against some of the most distinguished scholars 
of the time was made the occasion for an unusual 
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demonstration in her honor. The hall of the univer- 
sity in which such intellectual jousts were generally 
held was too small for the multitude that was eager to 
witness the young girl’s formal appearance among the 
scholars and the notables of the old university city. 
It was, accordingly, arranged that the disputation 
should be held in the great hall of the public palace of 
the senators. Among the vast assemblage present at 
the disputation were Cardinal Grimaldi, the papal 
legate; Cardinal Archbishop Lambertini, afterwards 
Pope Benedict XIV; the gonfalonier, senators, literati 
from far and near, leading members of the nobility, 
and representatives of all the religious orders. 

‘“‘When the argumentation began the young girl 
found herself pitted against five of the most distin- 
guished scholars of Bologna. But she was fully equal 
to the occasion and passed the ordeal to which she was 
subjected in a manner that excited the admiration and 
won the plaudits of all present. Cardinal Lambertini 
was so impressed with the brilliant defence which she 
had made against the five trained dialecticians and the 
evidence which she gave of varied and profound learn- 
ing that he paid her a special visit the next day in her 
own home to renew his congratulations on her signal 
triumph and to encourage her to continue the prosecu- 
tion of her studies. 

‘‘In less than a month after this interesting event 
Laura Bassi, in response to the express desire of the 
whole of Bologna, presented herself as a candidate for 
the doctorate in philosophy. This was the occasion for 
a still more brilliant and imposing ceremony. It was 
held in the spacious Hall of Hercules in the Communal 
Palace, which was magnificently decorated for the 
splendid function. In addition to the distinguished 
personages who had been spectators of the fair 
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student’s triumph a few weeks before, there was 
present in the vast audience the noted French ecclesi- 
astic, Cardinal Polignac, who was on his way from 
Rome to France. 

‘‘The heroine of the hour, dressed in a black gown, 
was ushered into the great hall, preceded by two col- 
lege beadles and accompanied by two of the most 
prominent ladies of the Bolognese nobility. She was 
given a seat between the chancellor and the prior of 
the university, who, in turn, were flanked by the pro- 
fessors and officials of the institution. 

‘‘After the usual preliminaries of the function were 
over, the prior of the university, Doctor Bazzani, rose 
and pronounced an eloquent discourse in Latin, to 
which Laura made suitable response in the same lan- 
guage. She was then crowned with a laurel wreath 
exquisitely wrought in silver, and had thrown around 
her the vajo or university gown, both symbols of the 
doctorate. After this the young doctor proceeded to 
where the three cardinals were seated and in delicately 
chosen words, also in Latin, expressed to them her 
thanks for the honor of their presence. All then with- 
drew to the apartments of the gonfalonier, where 
refreshments were served in sumptuous style, after 
which the young /aureata, accompanied by a numerous 
cortege and applauded by the entire city, was escorted 
to her home. 

‘‘So profound was the impression made on the 
university senate by the deep erudition of Laura Bassi 
that it was eager to secure her services in its teaching 
body. But before she could be offered a chair in the 
institution, long-established custom required that she 
should pass a public examination on the subject-matter 
which she was to teach. Five examiners were chosen 
by lot, and all of them proved to be men whose names, 
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says Fantuzzi, ‘will always be held by our university 
in glorious remembrance.’ They had all to promise 
under oath that the candidate for the chair should have 
no knowledge before the examination of the questions 
which were to be asked, and that the test of the 
aspirant’s qualifications to fill the position sought 
should be absolutely free from any suspicion of 
favoritism or partiality. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the difficulties she had to con- 
front, Laura acquitted herself with even greater 
credit than on former occasions of a similar character. 
There was no question in the mind of any one present 
at the examination of the candidate’s ability to fill the 
chair of physics and it was, accordingly, offered to her 
by acclamation.’’ 


The brilliant career of Laura Bassi as professor of 
physics and as the moving spirit of the Academy of 
Bologna fully justified the decision of the examiners and 
the award of the senate of the University of Bologna. In 
a few years she became a European celebrity, and it is 
said that ‘‘No one eminent by learning or birth passed 
through Bologna without availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of so extraordinary a 
woman. Men of science and letters vied with princes 
and emperors in doing honor to one who was looked upon 
by many as being, like Arete of old, endowed with a soul 
and a genius far above that of ordinary mortals.’’ So 
far was all this praise from disturbing the poise of this 
admirable woman that we find her discharging in a most 
commendable manner the ordinary obligations of life. 
‘Of a deeply religious nature, she was as pious as she 
was intelligent, and was throughout her life the devoted 
friend of the poor and the afflicted. The mother of twelve 
children, she never permitted her scientific and literary 
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work to conflict with her domestic duties or to detract 
in the least from the singular affection which so closely 
united her to her husband and children. She was as much 
at home with the needle and the spindle as she was with 
her books and the apparatus of the laboratory. And she 
was equally admirable whether superintending her house, 
looking after her children, entertaining the great and 
learned of the world, or in holding the wrapt attention 
of her students in the lecture room. She was indeed a 
living proof that higher education is not incompatible 
with woman’s natural avocations; and that cerebral de- 
velopment does not lead to race suicide and all the other 
dire results attributed to it by a certain class of our 
modern sociologists and anti-feminists.’’* 

The Catholic University of America, in reaching out a 
helping hand to the communities of religious women who 
have been struggling so valiantly for the higher educa- 
tion of the Catholic women of America and in offering 
them the advantages of its courses and the freedom of 
its degrees, is only acting in the spirit of the Catholic 
Church and in keeping with the traditions of the Papacy 
to which it owes its creation. No one who is animated by 
a truly Catholic spirit and who knows the needs of the 
schools conducted by our teaching Sisterhoods will do 
aught but applaud this latest development of the Univer- 
sity, and it is to be hoped that those whom God has 
blessed with a reasonable share of this world’s goods 
will lend a helping hand in the material development of 
so worthy an institution as Teachers College of the 
Catholic University of America. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


*Ibid., p. 208. 


ROMANTICISM AND THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 
OF GRACE * 


[CONTINUED ] 


Not only in literature and art did the Medizval people 
find expression for their belief in the marvels of divine 
Grace, but following the tendency of a simple people to 
synthesize thought and life, they worked out their belief 
into its fullest significance, into concrete and practical 
form in all the details of their social life. It may be said 
to have been the central principle from which all their 
activities were interpreted. Wernaer’s questioning doubt 
of the practicality and social efficiency of the nineteenth 
century Romanticists (and German Romanticists in par- 
ticular) may be stated in all truth of these Medieval 
people. They knew how to transmute their longing, their 
search after universal life, into finality, into expressible 
terms, into visible signs, into practical known facts. They 
knew how to bring their spirit-revelations into close con- 
tact with the needs of humanity.” 

It cannot be doubted, especially in the light of present- 
day social evils resulting from inequality of class dis- 
tinctions, that the Mediezvalists solved successfully the 
social problem®™ and interpreted correctly the relations 
between man and man.® There were, indeed, class dis- 
tinctions then, but such as made for the happiness and 
protection of all concerned. It was not as now, that all 
the privileges were for one class, and all the labors for 
the other. Master and man knelt side by side at the 


* A thesis submitted to Teachers College of the Catholic University of 
— in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree Master 
rts. 
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Altar to receive the Master of both, and in the life of 
grace there nourished neither recognized any essential 
difference.” 

When this Medizval life, artistic, social and religious, 
is compared with the theories and aims of the Romanti- 
cists of the nineteenth century there appear such striking 
similarities that it seems impossible to account for the 
parallels except by supposing a common principle 
animating both. The comparison might, indeed, well be 
made in detail, but only so much is necessary here as 
may serve to make clearer what that principle or in- 
fluence is which made both possible. 

There are, for example, the principles of liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality, quite easily traceable to the 
influence of the doctrine of Grace, woven into the fabric 
of Medieval life and thought, disappearing in the 
Renaissance period and re-appearing in the French 
Revolution." These ideals won the ardent support of 
the young English Romanticists® of the Revival, if not 
in all their practical workings (or rather, their mis- 
workings) still in an unhesitating adherence to the 
ideal.** This ideal was as surely and purely Medieval 
as the autocracy, the divine-right-of-Kings theory, the 
absolutism, and the Casarism against which the French 
Revolution rebelled were the legitimate deductions of the 
Renaissance. 

It is one of the strange mis-interpretations of history 
to see in the French Revolution theories opposed to, 
rather the very antithesis of, the doctrine and theories 
of the Catholic Church, whereas as Hilaire Belloc points 


"Cf. Thid, I, 
“Cf. Ibid, I, 
French Revolution and English Literature,” pp. 
152 and 153. 

“Cf. Ibid., pp. 203, 207. 
“o “Chapters i in European History,” I, p. 269; II, p. 71, et seq. 
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out, ‘‘A man who knows both the Faith and the Republic 
will tell you that there is not and cannot be any necessary 
or fundamental reason why conflict should have arisen 
between a European Democracy and the Catholic 
Church.® 

There is, also, the reaction of the nineteenth century 
movement against the Classicism of the preceding cen- 
tury, a reaction that is, in a sense, a part of the reversion 
to the Middle Ages. It is necessary to repeat here that 
the Christian religion was constrained in the beginning to 
sever connections with the pagan world in every depart- 
ment of thought and of life. The severance was perfected 
in the Middle Ages. 

When in later centuries the Renaissance attempted to 
make pagan culture organic with Christian civilization, 
and to use as a vehicle or artistic expression the classic 
literature of the ancient world, there resulted a paganiz- 
ing of literature and well-nigh of life.** It is a fact only 
too well proven” that when a Christian writes in classic 
form his works are apt to be more pagan than Christian 
in tone and feeling, and very frequently in thought.” 

This paganizing element worked its way into the 
theological and philosophical thought of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and communicated to it the 
pagan view of human nature as in a state of nature with 
nothing supernatural about it. Hence, eighteenth cen- 
tury literature expressed the same ideas regarding the 
problems of life, and life itself was informed with this 
doctrine. It would be truer to say that there were no 
problems in life to them, only facts. As Dr. Phelps has 

*“The French Revolution,” p. 218, et seq. 

“Cf. “Chapters in European History,” Vol. I, p. 274, et seq.; IT, p. 69; 
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Lansing, p. 520, cited from “Chapters in European History,” Vol. II, 


p. 
“Examples are numerous: Milton’s “Lycidas.” 
“Cf. “Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,” p. 232. 
“Cf. “Chapters in European History,” II, p. 149, et seg. 
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said,” they resolutely closed their senses to feelings of 
awe and mystery; the idea of unseen and eternal realities 
seem to have had no significance for them. Respectability 
and decent Conformity were the watchwords of the 
Augustans. They were simply bored by Enthusiasm. 

In the classical literature of this century there was the 
exaltation of form over matter as in the older Classicism, 
and a studied repression of natural and individual 
expression of thought. Everything had to be in the same 
mold. One was not supposed to have imaginative 
thoughts or strong emotions. If one did, he should 
promptly suppress them. 

It was against this degenerate descent of the ancient 
Classicism that the nineteenth century Romanticism 
rebelled and attempted to bring back into literature, at 
least, a result similar to that which had grown out of 
the reaction against paganism in the first centuries of 
the Christian era,—a result none other than the Medieval 
spirit. 

These later Romanticists can hardly be said to have 
succeeded. Like Wordsworth, they lost themselves in 
Pantheism in religion; like Byron and Shelley,” in rebel- 
lion against the social order; like the German Romanti- 
cists, in all the vagaries of passion in the intense desire 
for expression.” Unhappily, they apprehended the 
matter from one side only. If, in an endeavor to escape 
from the strictures and cold formalism of the preceding 
age, they turned to the Middle Ages, they saw in them, 
not the fundamental principles that made the Medieval 
once possible, but only external sources of Romantic 
effect and strange beauty, or it may be, of ideal social 


“English Romantic Movement,” p. 7, et seq.; also L. Stephen, ew 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” II, Chap. IV, Sec. I 
"One has only to read their longer poems: “Childe Harold,” “Cain,” 
“Revolt of Islam,” “Prometheus Unbound.” 
™ Wernaer, “Romanticism,” etc., c. XII. 
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life to be used for theme of song or story. It may be as 
a writer has suggested, that the Mediwval and the 
Catholic are so closely connected that one can hardly be 
a Medievalist heart and soul without partaking of a 
strong religious feeling that is primarily Catholic.” 
However that may be, the objection has been urged, as 
was mentioned in another place,” that Byron and Shelley 
were not interested in the things of a spiritual world, 
and though romantic in temperament, had no sympathy 
with the Middle Ages; that Scott, though the most 
Medieval of them, was attracted only by the pomp and 
splendor and pageantry of both the social and religious 
life, but that he could not enter into the spirituality of 
the latter, nor into the soul of either. This is true in a 
degree, but he had, nevertheless, faint glimmerings that 
the soul animating the external world he drew so well 
was a very wonderful soul indeed.”* Moreover, his was 
the pioneer work to prepare men’s minds for the 
spiritual side of the life he wrote of. Possibly the 
explanation of Prof. Gates may throw light on the matter. 
_ He says that, ‘‘he (Scott) offered nothing . . . that 
could directly help his readers into a surer relation 
toward the mysterious powers of the spiritual world. 
But his influence tended, with a decisiveness that we 
now find it hard to realize, to break down the bounds of 
the old-time, narrow, conventional, and purely intel- 
lectual world in which the witty men of. the eighteenth 
century had lived and had tried to believe they were 
thriving. He touched the men of his day with a vital 
sense of kinship with the men of the Middle Ages,—with 


® Caine, “Recollections of Rosetti,” p. 140. 

™ Supra, p. 9. 

™Cf. Beers, “Romanticism in the 19th Century,” p. 39, et seq. 

%In his last illness Scott was heard murmuring invocations from the 
Litanies and parts of the Medieval hymns, especially of the “Dies Irae.” 
His last audible words were the opening verses of the “Stabat Mater,” 
his best loved hymn. Cf. Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,” Vol. V, p. 435. 
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the men of those ‘ages of faith’ wherein life was 
lived passionately and imaginatively under haunted 
heavens.’’** On much the same principles as Gates’ the 
position of Scott is defended by no less an authority than 
Cardinal Newman. 

This defense refers especially to Scott, because he 
dealt most explicitly with the Medieval, but there is much 
to be said for his contemporaries also. In the first place, 
the Romantic movement had but begun and there still 
remained in literary thought the paraphernalia of 
Classicism; moreover, the literary training of these 
writers had been on classical models. Byron, indeed, had 
keen sympathy for the older forms of expression, and 
engaged in a controversy in defense of the poetic genius 
of Pope,”® a controversy notorious then and still full of 
interest. In the second place, if the Romantic Revival 
may be said to have manifested itself and developed, first 
in an attraction to the unusual, from that to the mys- 
terious, and finally to the supernatural, it is probably 
true to conclude that some of the writers of the period 
did not go beyond the first or second stage of 
the development. 

That it did so develop is evidenced by the writings 
produced. Some of the earlier ones were no more than 
weird, often gruesome tales of ghosts and goblins and 
haunted castles.*° The people were eager for something 
to lift them out of the lethargy and dullness of the age. 
A man such as Southey, missing the true motif of 
Romanticism, sought the unusual and mysterious in any 
people or age that was far removed from his own."* The 
more strongly supernatural tendencies are represented 


™ “Studies and Appreciations,” pp. 5 and 6. 
™“Anologia,” p. 140. 

"Cf. Beers, “History of Romanticism in the 19th Century,” pp. 63-67. 
@E. G., “Romances of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe”; M. G. Lewis; of Horace 


Walpole. 
mee. “Thalaba,” “Curse of Kehama.” 
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in Coleridge and Wordsworth,” later in Rosetti. In 
Germany this tendency was so strong that it has been 
called pietism. In France it was manifested in Chateau- 
briand. Though it is true that in England there was no 
organized effort, no leader, no definite Romantic creed, 
and though these writers differed ‘‘as star from star,’’ 
yet they gave to their poetry and prose certain common 
characteristics that can be interpreted only on the basis 
of something elemental towards which they were groping; 
their minds at least acknowledged a kinship with each 
other and were guided by the same basic principle. They 
were most of them ‘‘adventurers in the land of the spirit, 
followers of a vision, seekers after some new life.’’ They 
did not know (though some may have come to understand 
later) that the ‘‘new life’’ they sought was none other 
than the life of Grace—supernatural life—the mysterious 
life that God had given to the race in the person of the 


first man, that His Divine Son had restored when lost, 
that the Holy Spirit communicates to the soul by His 
indwelling. If they could have realized the Catholic 
doctrine beneath their theories they might have recon- 
ciled facts and aspirations, realities and ideals, the world 
and God. 


Sr. Evcenta Crane. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


“FE. G., “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” 


GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA FROM THE 
LITURGY OF THE CHURCH * 


[CONTINUED ] 


The York Cycle is thought to have been compiled as 
early as 1340-1350, and shows evidence more than any 
other cycle of having probably a single author. It is 
ascribed to a Northumbrian monk.+ In its development 
it bears a close resemblance to the Cursor Mundi, an epic 
of about half a century earlier date, which treats of the 
same subjects in the same order, and which is thought to 
have influenced the form of all the collective Mysteries 
in no mean manner.t The plays of the York Cycle are 
notably free from the boisterousness found in some of 
the other cycles; and in several instances the writer has 
given play to inventive and imaginative powers in order 
to enhance the different scenes which he wished to make 
most impressive. This freedom in adding to the Gospel 
narrative was a decided step towards dramatic develop- 
ment. ‘‘Among the non-Biblical characters of the York 
Cycle are eight burgesses and two porters, the second of 
these hard to rouse, and of abusive tongue, belonging to 
the type of Mystery porters that fathered the porter in 
Macbeth. For even Shakespeare owed so much of a 
direct debt to these antiquated dramas, while Ben John- 
son did not scruple to borrow from them the ‘roaring 
devil’ which Shakespeare ridicules.’’] This cycle was 
last played in 1584, four years before Shakespeare wrote 
Love’s Labour’s Lost.|| 
*A thesis submitted to the Teachers College of the Catholic University 
of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
Master of Arts. 

+ Ward. 66. 
tTen Brink. English Lit., 288, Vol. I. 


{ Bates. Eng. Religious Drama, 104. 
| Moore, Eng. Miracle Plays and Moralities, 35. 
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The Towneley Plays, so-called because they were pre- 
served in the Towneley library, were probably composed 
by the Augustinian Friars of Widkirk—circumstantial 
evidence alone justifies this supposition, as there is no 
direct evidence of their authorship—and they were per- 
formed by the Gilds of Wakefield, as is attested by the 
assignments in the manuscript.* Wakefield is a town 
some four miles distant from the Monastery. This cycle 
dates from about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It consists of thirty-two plays embracing subjects from 
the creation to the judgment. 

The comic element abounds in these plays; and, in fact, 
the episode of Mak, the sheep-stealer, introduced in con- 
nection with the Nativity play, is the primitive type of 
the English Comedy. Although the writers let themselves 
down to the level of coarseness in order to amuse, the 
graver portions of the cycle, ‘‘especially those concerned 
with the incidents of the Passion, are of course serious 
in tone.’’ ‘‘To bring literary criticism to bear on a cycle 
built up, even approximately, in the manner which I have 
suggested (by combinations from other plays) is no easy 
task. The plays were not written for our reading, but 
for the edification and amusement of the uncritical 
audience of their own day; and we can certainly say of 
them that, whatever effect the playwright aimed at, he 
almost always attained.’’+ 

The four extant manuscripts of the Chester Plays were 
transcribed at dates varying from 1475 to 1607. Some 
attempt is made to date them from a period between 
1268 and 1276; but the evidence is only traditional. Gay- 
ley favors the supposition that they were written by a 
monk of St. Werburgh’s in 1382.t These plays, twenty- 
five in number, were presented at Whitsuntide, and lasted 


*Ward. 72. 
¢ Pollard. Introduction to Towneley Plays, XXIX. 
t Plays of Our Forefathers, 109. 
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through two or three days. They are chiefly didactic in 
style, and possess no particular qualities that might have 
influenced otherwise than in a general way later literary 
works. 

The Coventry Plays, numbering forty-two, are chron- 
icled as being played from 1416 to 1591. They were not 
all played in one year, as is stated in the prologue to one 
of the plays, nor was their presentation confined to the 
single town of Coventry. Their content indicates ecclesi- 
astical authorship; and from external, though indirect, 
evidence they are ascribed to the Grey Friars. These 
plays are also predominantly didactic. The comic element 
appears, but it is not over-done. The point of departure 
from the type represented by the other three cycles is 
the large introduction of allegorical personages, which 
gives to the cycle the characteristics of both the Mystery 
and the Morality. 

Besides the cycles already mentioned, there were other 
Pageants and Mysteries, some performed on moveable 
stages as was the case of the Corpus Christi cycles, others 
on stationary stages. We also find records of the per- 
formance of one or more scenes from cycles that are no 
longer in existence. Among these single plays Ward 
mentions The Story of the Creation of Eve, with the 
Expelling of Adam and Eve out of Paradyce, thought to 
have belonged to a Norwich cycle;* Noah’s Ark from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Brome Abraham and Isaac, noted 
for its tenderness and pathos; Sacrifice of Abraham, 
found at Dublin; a Ludus Filiorum acted at Cambridge 
in 1355. There is also a collection of plays based on the 
New Testament and known as the Digby Mysteries, of 
which the most remarkable is Mary Magdalene, noted for 
its originality of plot and the introduction of allegorical 
characters. ‘‘This piece is in substance as well as in 


*Ward. 91 ff. 
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name a miracle-play rather than a mystery; but the 
astounding complexity and romantic imaginativeness of 
the action remove it into a literary as well as a dramatic 
sphere foreign to that of the plays previously described 
(i. e., of the Digby MS.).’’* 

The part the cycles have in the development of the 
drama does not lie in the literary value of the different 
plays so much as in the general influence they had in 
preparing the minds and tastes of the people for 
theatrical representations. Katherine Lee Bates sum- 
marizes this influence as follows: ‘‘There is intrinsic 
dramatic quality in the theme, however conceived. . . . 
But as conceived by the Middle Ages, the Christian story 
is frankly and forcibly dramatic. For the power of these 
cycles lies in their mighty range. . . . The cycle is 
the drama, of which the pageants are but the shifting 
scenes. . . . The Mysteries set examples not only of 
sweeping scope and massive structure, but of truth to 
human life. . . . Their plots were woven not in fallible 
human brains, but in the loom of Life, unerring artist. 

. . The selective quality, which is the dramatist’s dis- 
tinctive gift, has an indispensable part to play. 

The Mystery playwrights possessed in rudimentary form 
this dramatic sense. . . . One important feature of 
the Miracle Cycle, a feature which the Elizabethan drama 
duly inherited and fearlessly appropriated, remains to be 
noted,—the blending of comedy with tragedy.’’+ How- 
ever, long drawn-out as these cycles were, they possessed 
distinct characteristics that have been retained and have 
reached a pronounced development in the modern drama. 
Pollardt says: ‘‘The Creation and Fall of Lucifer may 
be taken as exemplifying the power of these primitive 
*Chambers. 148. 


+K. L. Bates. 176 ff. 
t Introduction to Eng. Mir. Plays, XI. 
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playwrights in developing a great historical situation, 

. the controversy between Noah and his wife their 
development of a humorous incident, . . . the sacrifice 
of Isaac exhibits the treatment of the most tragic and 
pathetic incident, with one exception, with which the 
playwrights were concerned.’’ These, he says, are re- 
mote approaches to the Histories, Comedies, and Trage- 
dies of the Elizabethan age, but so far removed that, 
unaided by outward influence, they would perhaps never 
have reached that period of evolution. Still he sees in 
the Shepherd’s play of the Towneley cycle a very highly 
developed type of Comedy. Gayley says: ‘‘The injec- 
tion of crude comedy was a natural response to the civic 
demand. Indeed, if we consider comedy in its higher 
meaning as the play of the individual achieving his ends, 
not by revolt, but by adjustment to circumstance and con- 
vention, the miracle play was in its essence a prepara- 
tion for comedy rather than tragedy. For the theme of 
these dramas is, in a word, Christian: the career of the 
individual as an integral part of the social organism, of 
the religious whole. So, also, their aim: the welfare of 
the social individual. They do not exist for the purpose 
of portraying immoderate self-assertion and the ven- 
geance that rides after but the beauty of holiness or the 
comfort of contrition. Herod, Judas, and Antichrist are 
foils, not heroes. The hero of the miracle seals his sal- 
vation by accepting the spiritual ideal of the community. 
These plays, accordingly, contribute in a positive manner 
to the maintenance of the social organism. The tragedies 
of life and literature, on the other hand, proceed from 
secular histories, histories of personages liable to dis- 
aster because of excessive peculiarity,—of person or 
position. Tragedy is the drama of Cain, of the indi- 
vidual in opposition to the social, political, divine; its 
occasion is an upheaval of the social organism. The 
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dramatic tone of the miracle cycle is, therefore, de- 
termined by the conservative character of Christianity 
in general. . . . In all such stories (Massacre of Inno- 
cents) the horrible is kept in the background or used by 
way of suspense before the happy outcome, or frequently 
as material for mirth. . . . It must be said that in the 
old cycles the plays surrounding even the Crucifixion are 
not tragedy ; they are specimens of the serious drama, of 
tragedy averted. The drama of the cross is a triumph. 

. But though the dramatic edifice constructed by our 
forbears is generally comedy, it is also divine. And not 
for a moment did these builders lose their reverence for 
the House Spiritual that was sacred, nor once forget 
that the stones which they ignorantly and often mirth- 
fully swung into juxtaposition were themselves hewn by 
Other Hands. The comic scenes of the English Miracle 
should, therefore, be regarded not as interruptions to the 
sacred drama, nor as independent episodes, but as 
counterpoint or dramatic relief.’’* 

Although the cycles followed very closely the Bible 
narratives, the introduction of fictitious characters 
opened the way for individuality of representation and 
dramatic setting. The primary aim of the pageants was 
that of stimulating the religious conceptions of the peo- 
ple; but there was also a secondary—and not illicit— 
motive, that of entertaining. This determined the man- 
ner of presentation as far as costuming and, in as much 
as they were free to use their individuality in embellish- 
ing the scriptural text by the addition of fictitious per- 
sonages, dramatic action was concerned. As a matter 
of course, the costuming was after the prevalent fashion; 
and their characters could have been found amongst the 
people of their own day. This dramatization of popular 
characteristics reached its highest growth in the ad- 


* Plays of Our Forefathers, 144 ff. 
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vanced stages of the English drama; and it is one of 
the essentials that has given our drama a national stamp 
distinguishing it from stiff imitations of classics that in- 
fluenced for such a long period the dramatic literature 
of the other modern languages. 

In this stage of the development, it might be well to 
note several features that give additional evidence of 
the descent of the Mystery from the liturgical offices. 


Chambers* points out these differences. The music was 
*Chambers. 151. : 
similar to church music, the dialogue is sometimes a 


translation of the Latin, and many of the plays close with 
the Te Deum as was the case with the liturgical dramas 
inserted in the office at Matins. It is to be remarked, 
however, that nowhere do we find an entire breaking off 
of one form to give way to another; but these forms 
often existed side by side, parent form and offshoot, one 
modifying the other without changing its essential char- 
acter. 

The next element that perhaps most greatly influenced 
changes in the Mysteries was the popular taste for al- 
legory. This form predominated not only in poetry con- 
sidered apart from the drama, but led to the personifi- 
cation of abstract qualities in the Mysteries themselves 
—as we have seen in the Coventry cycle—and to the in- 
vention of entirely new plays in which all the characters 
—or at least a great number—were personified abstrac- 
tions. The liturgical Latin play, Antichristus, which was 
no doubt an Advent play and dated from the twelfth 
century, was probably the prototype of the Moralities 
that became so popular in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Another of about the same century was based 
upon the eighty-fifth Psalm, ‘‘Mercy and Truth are met 
together: Righteousness and Peace have kissed each 
other.’’ Chambers finds at the closing of the play, 
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Slaughter of the Innocents, where ‘‘Dethe, Goddys mas- 
angere’’ makes an end of Herod, the source of the al- 
legorical Dance of Death. The Morality did not reach 
a very extensive growth while connected with the Mys- 
tery, but flourished rapidly independently. England ap- 
pears to have been its natural home; and we have an 
abundance of examples of the several stages of its 
growth. It is to be regretted that the first independent 
Morality that should be recorded, the Paternoster Play, 
is now lost; but the history of its representation gives 
sufficient evidence of the character of the play. Refer- 
ences are made to its performance as early as 1378.* 
The Creed Play, which is of the same type, is mentioned 
as being acted in 1446. The oldest extant complete 
Morality is the Castell of Perseverance, which dates from 
about the middle of the reign of Henry VI. This is ante- 
dated by The Pride of Life, written probably early in the 
fifteenth century, and of which only a fragment remains.t 
The theme of the play Castell of Perseverance is as fol- 
lows: In the prologue we meet Mundus (the World), 
Belyal (the Devil), and Caro (the Flesh), each boasting 
of his power. Next enters Humanum Genus (Typical 
Man), naked and helpless; and at once there is a struggle 
between the Good Angels and the Bad Angels for the 
mastery of his soul. And the Bad Angels win out in the 
fight. Next we see Humanum Genus making his alle- 
giance to Mundus, who puts him in care of Voluptas 
(Pleasure), Stultitia (Folly), and Detractia (Back- 
biting), and finally of Belyal Caro, and the seven deadly 
Sins. But the Good Angel is not idle; and with the 
assistance of Confessio, Schrift, and Penitencia, he 
rescues Humanum Genus and carries him to the Cas- 
tell of Perseverance for safety. This is reported to 


*Chambers. 120. 
tIbid. 436. 
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Mundus, and the hosts of Belyal are called upon to make 
an attack. But the assault is withstood by the Virtues. 
Mundus finally sends Avaritia to Humanum Genus, who 
allows himself to be persuaded to leave his fortress; and 
he falls anew into sin, much to the delight of Mundus. 
He receives from Mundus his reward of a thousand 
marks, which, however, he is not allowed to spend; and 
when Death comes to claim him, Mundus demands the 
return of the money. Humanum Genus dies pleading for 
mercy. In the finale of the play the judgment takes 
place; and, in spite of the claims of the evil spirits, mercy 
prevails. Of this play Gayley says: ‘‘Though the 
abstractions are not of a highly dramatic character, still 
one or two of them foreshadow the comedy of manners 
and satire, that is to say, the comedy of criticism.’’* 

The Wisdom that is Christ, Mankind, The World and 
the Child, Everyman, and Hyckescorner are among the 
oldest extant Moralities. In each of these plays Gayleyt 
recognizes a definite and clear advance towards the latter 
drama. He says: ‘‘The Wisdom that is Christ is a 
comedy in the medieval sense of the term. . . . The 
plot is allegorical, but the language and philosophy of 
the play are direct. . . . On the whole the play makes, 
however, for the advancement of creative ideality; and 
in particular for the evolution of a species of drama 
which Udall, Lyly, and others were soon to bring to 
some degree of perfection, the masque.’? The World and 
the Child ‘‘continues the allegorical and didactic pur- 
pose of its kind. To the variety of dramatic means and 
methods it adds nothing, but to the inherent technique 
of comedy it makes a twofold contribution; a representa- 
tion, crude to be sure, but laudable, of a sequence of 
changes in the character of the hero and a pleasing iter- 


*Gayley. Rep. Eng. Com., LVIII. 
t Plays of Our Forefathers, 294. 
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ation of crises in the conduct of the plot; the latter essen- 
tial to the differentiation of the comic movement from 
that of the tragedy.’’ Everyman ‘‘prepares the way for 
the development of character . . . and for sober con- 
templation not only of the mortal issues but of the 
artistic possibilities afforded by them to the creative 
imagination.’’ 


Sr. Mary C.D.P. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


It is an idle hope that children can be educated through 
incarceration. Most people seem to think that a child 
can spend all the beautiful daylight within 
NEED OF four walls, and after undergoing a certain 
FRESH AIR number of drills come out at the end edu- 
cated. There are many complaints of the 
failure of the products of our public schools, but one of 
the great causes of this failure, to my mind, is due to 
the fact that we are not educating our little children more 
out doors in the sunlight where they can exercise, buffet 
the storms, and meet nature at first hand. 


V. E. 


The best reading that the writer has ever seen in a 
third grade was done by children who read to each other. 
They used the readers in the school and 

READING ALOUD books from home and from the public 
BY THE library. Each child was permitted to 
CHILDREN make a selection and submit it to the 
teacher for approval. Then came the 

period of preparation, extending often over two or three 
days or even a week. During this time the child was 
supposed to study the selection carefully, learn the pro- 
nunciation of different words, and practice reading the 
selection so that he might give pleasure to those for whom 
the reading was done. The one good reason for reading 
aloud is to read to an audience who cares to hear what 
you have to offer. These children were participating in 
a social situation which demanded much of them, and 


= 
= 
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they enjoyed the hard work which was necessary because 
the motive back of it all was genuine. 


Dr. Geo. D. Strayer, 
of Columbia University. 


If it be the teacher’s aim to lead the child to think, it 
is necessary for her to apply the principle that the child 
must be told nothing that he is able to find out for him- 
self. To compel the child to study the lesson from the 
text-book in advance of the recitation, is to violate this 
principle in toto, because by this means he is directly told 
by the text-book every point that he might 


TEACHING be able to reason out for himself. In 
THE CHILD order to properly apply the principle, it 
TO WORK is necessary to bring the new matter 


FOR HIMSELF before the pupil for the first time during 

the recitation period. The aim of pro- 
gressive teachers is to aid the pupil in building, so to say, 
a solid and permanent mental structure, consisting of 
fundamental ideas, based upon concrete facts, which 
themselves shall ever remain fresh and active, forming 
a fund of ready knowledge. To construct a mental fabric 
of this nature, it is necessary to bring the ideas to the 
notice of the pupil in a psychological order. It is only 
when we progress slowly and systematically, from the 
known to the unknown, and from the concrete to the 
abstract, that the facts may be properly welded together 
and lead to the formation of clear fundamental ideas. 
Dr. J. M. Rice. 


The teacher should often read aloud to her pupils 
poems and stories, with no suggestion that she is doing 
this for any reason outside their pleasure and her own. 
She may sometimes shorten the morning exercises a 
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little to allow for her reading or she may occasionally 
read a little at close of school, cutting short sometimes 
one class period, sometimes another. The rural teacher 
usually has more freedom in making such a slight change 
of schedule than has the teacher in a city school. 
Reading aloud is very valuable for many reasons. Its 
first appeal to children doubtless comes from the pleasure 
they feel in sharing a common interest. The 
READING appreciation of the reader adds to the grasp 
To THE of the listener, unhampered by the mechanical 
CHILDREN difficulties of reading which usually trouble 
him; and often a hearty laugh together 
develops a bond of sympathy, which nothing else could 
produce. The merry story is particularly appropriate 
for the close of the day, for the wise teacher tries to send 
her children home with cheerful hearts, despite any trials 
and tribulations that the day may have brought forth. 
In this matter of reading aloud, the influence of beauti- 
ful English should be considered. A child acquires his 
vocabulary from what he hears at home, at school, and 
in the street, rather than from what he sees upon the 
printed page. In listening to reading aloud, he becomes 
familiar with fine English and with words that are new 
tohim. The slovenly English to be heard in many homes, 
the excessive use of slang and the constant invasion of . 
foreign tongues should make us realize that if we have 
any regard for one of the most beautiful and flexible of 
languages, we should take some definite stand to prevent 
its degeneration. 
—Educational Foundations, October, 1913. 


A careful estimate made for New York City in 1903 
showed that fourteen per cent. of all children of eleven 
and twelve years, considerably over one-fourth of all 


children of thirteen years, and more than one-half of all 
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children of fourteen years of age, were not in the public 

schools. It was found that some of these little 
cHILD victims of child slavery could not write their own 
LABOR names correctly, had not the rudiments of train- 

ing necessary for even their pinched and 
degraded lives, and did not know the meaning of play as 
it comes to the child of freedom in all its recreative and 
educative value. 

Play may be made useful, and many kinds of work 
rightly planned and inspired become the most delightful 
of amusements to the child. Some kinds of labor may 
give a liberal education if the laborer has the ability to 
get from it all that opportunity offers; but children are 
of most service in mechanical work done by automatic 
machinery, which takes away nearly all educative value 
from the employment, dulls the mind and blunts the 
faculties by its ceaseless monotony. Employers have 
found that by specializing labor a small fraction of the 
percentage of time lost in training undrilled muscles is 
saved; and, therefore, few boy mechanics have the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade or broaden their experience in any 
way. As a result their best powers of usefulness are 
dormant, for their faculties have not been trained. 

The energy of the future laborer is not only diminished 
by retarded physical development and restricted mental 
ability because of child labor, but the moral degradation 
resulting from it is an even more pitiful aspect of the 
situation. The pressure of overwork deadens right 
instincts before they have time to become fully formed. 
There is no time in which to brighten the deadly stupor 
of the daily routine, no time to breathe deeply, to look 
up—to enrich the poor darkened life—and it is no sur- 
prise to the student of human nature that bad passions 
are incited, and, as Mr. Hunter puts it, that ‘‘Children 
robbed of playtime too often reassert their right to it in 
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manhood and womanhood as vagabonds, criminals, and 
prostitutes.’’ These children make beasts of burden, not 
men, and they display their acquired characteristics by 


gnashing and straining at the chains by which they are 
bound. England is ever in advance of us on such ques- 
tions, and she has made a careful study of this child- 
labor evil and its effect upon the adult laborer, to find 
that this class is deteriorating rapidly, and that all these 
stunted men hope for is a chance to throw off their hateful 
burden. 


Lena A. Britton, 
Child Welfare Magazine, October, 1913. 


How the Vocational Guidance Survey of New York 
City voluntarily became the Vocational Education Sur- 
vey, because those in charge believed that the really 
needful thing was to train children to be efficient rather 
than to find jobs for them for which they were not trained, 
is told in a document just issued for free distribution by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

‘‘What the children really want,’’ says Miss Alice B. 
Barrows in the Bureau report, ‘‘is vocational training. 

The kernel of truth in this popular move- 
vocaTionaL ment for vocational guidance is the need of 
GUIDANCE vocational training for children. Voca- 
AND tional guidance should mean guidance for 
VOCATIONAL training, not guidance for jobs. Hence, 
TRAINING under present conditions, the interests of 

public-school children can best be served, 
not by the establishment of a vocation bureau, but by the 
development of vocational training.’’ 

The survey was undertaken by a joint committee of the 
Junior League and the Public Education Association. It 
was organized for the purpose of studying a group of 
New York children leaving school to go to work, in the 
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hope of determining what vocational guidance should 
mean to the public schools of the city. Like all careful 
investigations of recent times, this survey demonstrated 
that ‘‘economic pressure’’ accounts for only a small pro- 
portion of the children who leave school to go to work. 

Investigation of the children at work showed that what 
they wanted more than anything else was ‘‘a job where 
you can learn.’’ In most instances they were not getting 
it. For the most part their work meant nothing to them; 
they were rapidly developing a ‘‘feeling of protest against 
the lack of individual attention and training; against the 
military discipline and inexplicable tasks.’’ 

On one point the New York report is unusually explicit. 
‘‘There are no jobs for children under 16 which they 
ought to take,’’ it declares. Furthermore, it emphasizes 
the need for more information about industrial condi- 
tions before attempting to steer boys and girls into posi- 
tions. ‘‘Neither the Vocational Education Survey nor 
any other organization has adequate information at 
present about the demand for workers or the opportuni- 
ties and conditions of work and training in the twenty 
largest industries, not to mention the legion of smaller 
ones.’’ Until more exact information is at hand the 
vocational-guidance movement, says the report, will 
remain ‘‘little more than a body of good intentions 
without any clarified plan.’’ 


In the homecraft course just instituted in the Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City, the attempt to meet 
practical demands in girls’ education is seen at its best, 
according to officials of the United States Bureau of 
Education. The homecraft course is for girls whose 
interest is in up-to-date home-making rather than in 
advanced literary or scientific study. The work is taken 
chiefly by students who do not intend to go to college, 
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but who wish to make the best use of their time while in 
high school; and it is particularly recommended for those 
who expect to stay in school only two years or less. 

The course is both ‘‘practical’’ and ‘‘cultural.’’ It 
answers the every-day needs of girls who mean to be 

real home-keepers, and it affords abundant 
THE opportunity for studies that are for enjoy- 
HOMECAFT nfent as well as for work. Domestic science 
COURSE and domestic art, with household arithmetic, 

study of vocations, ‘‘clothing—its care and 
remodelling,’’ are prominent subjects the first year. 
Drawing, music, biology, English, and physical training 
are required subjects, with current history, English his- 
tory, and modern languages among the electives. Latin 
and advanced mathematics are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In the second year hygiene and sanitation are added 
to the requirements, and other studies may be chosen 
from a list which includes millinery, household chemistry, 
European and American history, history of women’s 
work, arts and crafts, and modern languages. 

Household management, a required study, is a feature 
of the third year of the course. Applied design and 
applied physics are among the subjects that may be 
selected by the students. In the fourth year the girls 
delve a little deeper into the philosophy of homecraft by 
means of a required course on social efficiency. They may 
also regale themselves with a number of more advanced 
studies, such as: Fundamentals of legal procedure; physi- 
ology, bacteriology, and sanitation; household design and 
decoration. 

Throughout the course the emphasis is on applied, 
rather than theoretical knowledge; and the work is so 
arranged that regardless of whether a girl completes the 
four-year course or leaves before she finishes she has 
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acquired a fund of workable ideas of direct value to her 
in the immediate problems of her life. At the same time 
the course is not narrowing. Girls who take it may, if 
they desire, elect some of the more usual studies from 
the regular high-school courses. Furthermore, they are 
prepared to meet the admission requirements of the 
Columbia University School of Household Arts and 
similar higher institutions for young women. 


Boys in the Ishpeming, Mich., High School repair the 
school buildings for pay, conduct a co-operative school 
farm for profit, and are about to erect a gymnasium for 
their school in the same business-like way they have 
learned to do other things for themselves and the com- 
munity. All this work is under the direct supervision 
of the regular school authorities, according to H. W. 
Foght, of the United States Bureau of Education. 

For the past six years, Mr. Foght states, high-school 
students from the manual-training department have been 
employed to repair the various city 


PRACTICAL school buildings. During one summer 
SCHOOL WORK $3,000 was thus paid for student labor. 
IN A The boys have repaired roofs, laid 


MICHIGAN TOwN cement floors, built brick walls, and 

installed plumbing fixtures. The gym- 
nasium to be erected by the boys is from plans drawn 
by seniors in the high school. 

Particularly successful has been the co-operative farm 
enterprise. Superintendent Scribner induced the board 
of education to rent a patch of ground on the edge of the 
city, and at the same time procured $500 for develop- 
ment expenses. Sixty-four boys responded to a call for 
volunteers to form an association. They were immedi- 
ately organized into three working squads, each with its 
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own ‘‘boss.’? The boys made their own rules, and they 
earry them out. Strict discipline is enforced, and drones 
are discouraged. As a first step, six acres were planted 
to potatoes, cabbages, and strawberries. It is the plan 
ultimately to plant twenty acres in strawberries for the 
northern markets. The boys receive 10 cents an hour 
for their labor, and they are to have 71% cents additional 
when the products are marketed. 

These plans to meet the actual needs of the community 
through its schools developed out of peculiar local con- 
ditions. Ishpeming is a mining and industrial town of 
some 13,000 inhabitants in the upper Michigan Peninsula. 
Under the State law, children are not allowed to work in 
the mines and factories until they are 18 years of age. 
The compulsory age is 14. As there are almost no other 
industries in the region, there is more than the usual 
danger of ‘‘drifting’’ on the part of growing boys. It 
was to meet the problem of these boys that the practical 
experiments were undertaken, and the results have amply 
justified the effort. Not only have the boys become inter- 
ested in school, but their parents have had brought to 
them in a thoroughly understandable way the direct 
economic value of education. 


Education in foreign countries is given special atten- 
tion in a survey just issued for free distribution by the 
United States Bureau of Education, in the belief that 
foreign experience is particularly valuable at this time 
for affording light on school problems now under dis- 
cussion in the United States. 

In vocational training especially, the report points out, 
foreign experience needs to be considered. Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Norway, and other Enropean 
nations have for many years been making provision for 
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industrial and technical instruction in public schools, and 
their systems, while undoubtedly not 
EDUCATION adaptable as a whole to American condi- 
IN FOREIGN tions, should aid materially in solving the 
COUNTRIES vocational problem in the United States. 
English-speaking countries have been 
later in adapting education to industrial needs. Canada, 
like the United States, is now wrestling with the prob- 
lem ; a commission on industrial training has been investi- 
gating the subject for the past three years. Scotland has 
been unusually successful in providing continuation 
schools that avoid the danger of too early specialization. 
In Ireland municipal technical schools are transforming 
the city industries, just as the rural industries were 
transformed by the earlier agricultural movement. Eng- 
land herself, according to the report, ‘‘is gaining leader- 
ship among the nations by the close organization of all 
the agencies, social and educational, directed to the 
improvement of rural life.’’ In England the necessity 
for better adjustment to industrial needs has been 
brought home by the failure of the children to continue 
their education beyond the primary school. It is esti- 
mated that six out of seven English children never appear 
in school after reaching the age of 15. 

Practically every civilized nation is considered to some 
extent in the Bureau’s report. Among special topics 
considered are: Health work in the schools of Great 
Britain; rural schools in Denmark; the teachers’ syndi- 
cates in France; education for citizenship in Germany; 
instruction for emigrants in Italy; Robert College 
in Constantinople—an American foundation; Russia’s 
efforts for rural uplift, and the partial adoption in New 
South Wales of the educational program of the labor 


party. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Catholic University of America opened its twenty-third 
year on Tuesday, September 30, with the largest registration 
of students in its history. The Freshman class numbers 160, 
and represents almost every State in the Union. Many new 
instructors have been added to the Faculty, and other changes 
have been made necessary by resignations and leaves of ab- 
sence. 

The Chair of Greek Language and Literature, from which 
Doctor George M. Bolling resigned, has been filled by Doctor 
John B. O’Connor, hitherto head of the Greek and Latin de- 
partments of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Doctor O’Con- 
nor is one of the most distinguished Greek scholars in the 
United States. 

The Reverend Doctor John T. Creagh, for sixteen years Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law in the Faculty of Theology, has resigned 
to accept the position of pastor of St. Aidan’s Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Reverend Doctor Heinrich Schumacher, until recently 
Vice-Rector of the German College, Santa Maria dell’ Anima, 
Rome, has been appointed Instructor in Sacred Scripture, and 
will lecture during the present year on the New Testament. 

The Reverend Sigourney W. Fay, 8S. T. L., formerly In- 
structor in English in Teachers College, has been made [n- 
structor in Liturgy, and will lecture in Divinity Hall. 

The Reverend Francis M. O’Reilly, 8S. T. D., who received 
his Licentiate in Theology at the Catholic University in 1911, 
has returned to the University as Instructor in Dogmatic The- 
ology. Doctor O’Reilly has spent the past two years studying 
in Rome and Freiburg, Germany. 

In addition to the appointment of the Reverend Paschal Rob- 
inson, O. F. M., noted in the October Review, the following 
have been in effect since the beginning of the academic year: 
The Reverend Charles A. Dubray, S. M., Ph. D., Instructor in 

Philosophy ; the Reverend George Sauvage, C. 8. C., D. D., In- 
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structor in Psychology; Mr. James F. Hartnett, Instructor in 
English; Mr. Otto J. Ramler, A. M., Instructor in Mathe 
matics; Mr. Aloysius J. McGrail, A. B., Instructor in Chemis- 
try; Mr. John M. Ulrich, Ph. D., Instructor in Physiological 
Psychology; Mr. Maurice P. Doran, C. E., of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Instructor in Civil Engineering; Mr. 
Marion X. Wilberding, B. S., of Perdue University, Instructor 
in Mechanical Engineering; Mr. John J. Widmayer, B. 8., In- 
structor in Drawing; Mr. Albert B. Bibb, Instructor in Archi- 
tecture; Mr. Thomas H. Carter, B. 8., a graduate of the Catholic 
University in 1911, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. 

The heaviest registration is in the School of Sciences, and 
six new instructors have been appointed in that school. Mr. 
Fred K. Merriam, for three years Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, has tendered his resignation to enter upon large construc- 
tion work. 

The Reverend Doctor Nicholas A. Weber, 8. M., Instructor 
in History, is spending the present academic year in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. The Reverend Doctor Thomas V. Moore, 
C. 8. P., Instructor in Physiological Psychology, has registered 
in the University of Munich, and will be absent for the year . 

The Continuation Session of the Summer School for Teach- 
ing Sisters closed on September 24, when the thirty-three Sis- 
ters who had attended returned to their schools and academies 
in various parts of the United States. All of the courses of- 
fered during this session were in the School of Sciences, and 
embraced: Physics, two courses; Chemistry, four courses; Bi- 
ology, two courses. They were conducted by Messrs. John J. 
Greer, B. 8., in Physics; Henry B. Froning, A. M., and Charles 
Rascher, B. 8., in Chemistry, and Reverend James A. Geary in 
Biology. 

Among the recent acquisitions to the University Library is 
a splendid collection of two hundred volumes on the Monu- 
mental Brasses of England, a gift of an anonymous benefactor, 
and containing the rarest and most important works on this 
unique branch of ecclesiastical art. The University has also 
received from its Treasurer, Michael Jenkins, Esq., of Balti- 
more, a most valuable collection of works on Maryland history 
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and biography, amounting to about two hundred and fifty vol- 
umes. For this rare collection a special catalogue has been 
prepared and distributed among the chief libraries of the 
United States and local libraries. 

The Very Reverend Doctor Henry Hyvernat, Professor of 
Oriental Languages, has donated to the University the two 
fine folio volumes of the facsimile edition of the Babylonic 
Talmud, one of the most important Oriental documents of 
recent times. Doctor Hyvernat is at present in England engaged 
in the work of cataloguing the Morgan Collection of Oriental 
Manuscripts. 


PUBLIC LECTURE COURSE 


The Fall course of public tectures began on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23, when the Reverend Doctor Patrick J. Healey, of the 
Faculty of Theology, spoke on “Constantine the Great and the 
New Rome.” On October 30, the Very Reverend Doctor Charles 
F. Aiken, Dean of the Faculty of Theology, lectured on “Zor- 
oastrianism and Christianity.” The remainder of the course 


follows: 


Nov. 6.—“The Philosophy of Cicero,” by Reverend Doctor 
William Turner. 

Noy. 13.—“St. Catherine of Sienna and the Papacy,” by the 
Reverend Thomas M. Schwertner, O. P., 8. T. L. 

Noy. 20.—“The Russian Schismatics,” by the Reverend 
Sigourney W. Fay, 8. T. L. 

Dec. 4.—“The Jacobite Poets of Ireland,” by Doctor Patrick 
J. Lennox. 

Dec. 11.—“Charlemagne in Weber’s Dreizehnlinden,” by Doe- 
tor Paul Gleis. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


During the late fall and early winter the City Club of Chi- 
cago will hold in its club rooms an exhibit for the purpose of 
stimulating municipalities to make improvements in police 
stations, streets and alleys, playgrounds, schools, etc. A large 
space will be devoted to school buildings and grounds, and it 
is the desire of the sub-committee in charge of the school ex- 
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hibit to secure helpful suggestions from all persons interested 
in the success of the schools. 

The general purpose is to show the functions of school build- 
ings and grounds and the adequacy of the same for the per- 
formance of their functions. Particular attention will be paid 
to heating, lighting, ventilating, seating, and general care of 
the buildings. No definite plan has yet been made for the 
school exhibit, and suggestions are invited by the Chairman of 
the Sub-committee of School Buildings and Grounds, Mr. 
William J. Bogan, Sedgwick and Division Streets, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL DEDICATED 


The new Blessed Sacrament Academy of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was formally dedicated on Sunday, October 5, by the 
Right Reverend E. P. Allen, D. D., Bishop of Mobile. The 
Right Reverend Abbot Bernard, O. 8S. B., of Cullman, Ala., and 
about forty priests attended the ceremony. Solemn Mass was 
celebrated by the pastor of the parish, the Reverend Patrick 
Turner, assisted by the Reverend Doctor William Turner, of 
the Catholic University of America, and the Reverend Doctor 
John Turner, of St. Gabriel’s Church, New York City, as deacon 
and sub-deacon respectively. The Reverend E. J. Hackett, of 
Mobile, acted as master of ceremonies. The Reverend Doctor 
William Turner delivered a sermon on Christian Education, 
which was especially notable for its scholarship and lucidity. 

The new structure is of reenforced concrete, faced with white 
brick, and is one of the finest Catholic school buildings in the 
South. Constructed at a cost of $150,000, it offers accom- 
modations for the parish elementary and high schools. One 
wing is to be used for the boarding scholars, the other for the 
residence of the Sisters; the main building is devoted to school- 
rooms for all departments. The school is in charge of the 
Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


There is a great scarcity of expert teachers of the Deaf in 
all the State schools for the Deaf throughout the country. 
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Good teachers can command very high salaries; nevertheless, 
for the past two years it has been impossible to secure a 
teacher for the Deaf in the whole United States. 

In order to provide a more numerous corps of teachers of 
the Deaf, the De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn., is about to 
open a normal course for the purpose of training teachers to 
become specialists in the instruction of the Deaf. The De Paul 
Institute has two large buildings in the city of Pittsburgh, 
with a capacity for one hundred deaf children, and is in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity. The modern fire-proof buildings, 
the expert instructors in charge of the course, and the great 
number of deaf children in attendance, will give abundant op- 
portunity to acquire a thoroughly scientific knowledge of the 
latest and most improved methods in Deaf instruction, and will 
fit Catholic girls to take advantage of the many lucrative posi- 
tions now offered. The number of applicants for this normal 
course will be limited. 


NEW NOVITIATE AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


The formal opening and dedication of the new Novitiate and 
Normal School of the Sisters of Mercy, Hartford, Conn., took 
place on the feast of Our Lady of Mercy, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24. Over fifty priests and many teachers from all parts 
of the State attended the ceremony. Solemn Mass was cele- 
brated in the presence of the Right Reverend Bishop John J. 
Nilan, D. D., who performed the ceremony of dedication. The 
new normal school will accomodate upwards of 100 novices, 
and will have all facilities for their religious and pedagogical 
training. In his address, the Right Reverend Bishop warmly 
thanked the Sisters for their generous cooperation with him in 
endeavoring to establish the long-desired training school. He 
then addressed the clergy on the topic of Religious Education, 
and said in part: 

“Reverend Fathers, I beg to recall briefly the beginnings of 
that great task of rescuing our Catholic young from the treach- 
erous undertow called unsectarian education, which has since 
swept the children of our countrymen by millions into the sea 
of indifferentism or positive infidelity. To build a school while 
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a debt still remained on the church was a heroic undertaking, 
to obtain teachers when it had been built was a serious diffi- 
culty. It was then the religious communities came to the res- 
cue with their wonted courage. Cutting down their wants to 
a minimum they accepted whatever remuneration was offered 
them and made up the deficit by their own extra labor. No 
doubt trouble and anxiety on the part of the pastors were en- 
tailed by the work of school building, but the structures would 
be useless were it not for the devotion and self-sacrifice of the 
Sisters, especially the Sisters of Mercy, who, being first in the 
field, did not hesitate to expend their energies at the risk of 
health and to forego the comforts of life at times that a strug- 
gling parish might have a school. 

“To keep up with the demand for teachers consequent on the 
rapid growth of the parish schools was difficult indeed. But 
sooner than refuse the charges thrust upon them, the period of 
probation was infringed upon, novices and postulants were 
pressed into service, so that in some cases the taking of the cap 
was the beginning of active work which was interrupted only 
for the ceremony of reception and profession. This left no 
time for that spiritual formation and training in the religious 
life prescribed by the canons. If it is urged that success never- 
theless has attended the efforts of such Sisters, and that the 
religious spirit is not wanting in them in spite of the lack of 
training under a Mistress of novices, I admit it. God strength- 
ens His pioneers, His grace is at hand for an emergency, but 
He expects that human efforts and rational system will take 
the place of miracle after the foundations are laid. That is 
the reason for this Novice House. Its form, its dimensions, 
its equipment tell plainly enough that it is not a luxury but a 
necessity. 

“Already it gives promise of yielding a rich revenue, not only 
in the mental and spiritual quality of those who pass through 
it, but in what is of prime importance, the physical strength 
of the future teachers of our schools. Plans are now maturing 
for giving here a Normal School training along the lines of the 
Catholic ideal, i. e., a thorough knowledge of a few branches 
of secular science and a skill in imparting what they know to 
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others, graduating the dose according to the capacity of young 
minds; the understanding of the principles of morality so that 
they may be trusted not to dabble with dangerous experiments 
or follow the methods of those teachers who are without faith 
and are therefore not fitted to teach morality; and above all, 
the imbibing of that divine unction which makes the heart of 
the teacher speak to the heart of the child. 

“The withdrawal of the novices from outside duties will 
cause inconvenience for a year or two, but better leave a good 
work undone or do it imperfectly for a time than prevent its 
being done well forever. This particular work can be done 
well only by a Sister trained in the religious life. Now, it re- 
quires more than knowledge, more than generosity and good 
will on the part of a young woman to pass from the service of 
the world to the service of Christ. The desires of nature must 
be tested by the forces of grace, there must be a turning aside 
from the crowd to learn from our Divine Saviour what is the 


extent of the service and the wages of fidelity. 
“The Catholic school is God’s work in favor of His little ones. 


I am sure His angels will dwell in this house and His blessing 
enlighten the minds of these young teachers. The wealth of 
knowledge and piety which they acquire here will be poured 
out on the field which is yours to cultivate. The Sisters of 
Mercy, I feel, need no other assurance that you will not be 
indifferent to the welfare of St. Augustine’s Novitiate and Nor- 
mal School.” 


NEWS NOTES 


Required home study has been abolished in the schools of 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Rural districts in Denmark show less than 1/20 of 1 per cent 
illiteracy. In the United States the corresponding figure is 10 
per cent, 
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Practical work in sewing, cooking, and other household arts 
is required in all English schools for girls above the infant 


grade. 


In nearly 200 schools in Ireland instruction is carried on in 
both Irish and English, as part of the program to revive inter- 
est in Gaelic language and literature. 


About $15,000 is earned annually by the boys in the cooper- 
ative industrial course in the high school at Fitchburg, Mass. 


After ten years of service, a teacher in Schenectady, N. Y., 
may obtain a year’s leave of absence for study or travel abroad, 
receiving one-third payment of salary. 


A comparison of 625 star athletes of the Naval Academy 
with 580 nonathletes, in both cases from the classes of 1892- 
1911, shows that apparently the nonathletes are in better phys- 
ical condition than the athletes. 


Of the 6.572.000 school children in Prussia, 3,815,000 are in 
Protestant schools, 2,383,000 in Roman Catholic schools, and 
the comparatively small number of 368,565 in the nonsectarian 
schools, where the pupils take most of the subjects in common, 
but receive religious instruction separately in the faith to 
which they belong. 


Teachers in Greenville, Miss., are required by the school 
board to attend summer school at a university at least once 
every three years. 


Salaries received by young women graduates of the home- 
economics course of the University of Wisconsin range from 
$750 to $1,000 for the first year’s work up to $1,500 for the 
third year of employment. 
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The University of Pittsburgh has opened a free “School of 
Childhood,” for children 4 to 7 years of age, in which it hopes 
to “combine the best features of the kindergarten, the play- 
ground, and the Montessori school.” 


Of 1,100 cases of removal from country to city, personally 
investigated by T. J. Coates, supervisor of rural schools in 
Kentucky, more than 1,000 were caused by a desire for better 
school, church, and social advantages. 


Marked progress in Alabama high schools is reported to the 
United States Bureau of Education. In 1908 there were 50 
high schools, few of them with courses of more than three 
years in length; now there are 132 institutions doing high- 
school work, all but 14 of which havé full four-year courses. 


There are now about forty “psychological clinics” in the 
United States, according to Dr. J. E. Wallin, of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The first of such clinics, for the purpose of 
studying and classifying mentally unusual children, was estab- 
lished at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896. 


The cities of Ulm and Frankfort, in Germany, are trying a 
novel plan for housing their teachers. They are selling to their 
teachers good municipal land at a low price and accepting a 
mortgage on it at low interest. In Frankfort this mortgage 
may amount to 90 per cent of the value, so that the applicant 
has to provide but 10 per cent from his own funds. The tax 
and mortgage payments together, it is said, do not amount to 
any more than reasonable rent, and with his regular “house 
money,” which is allowed him besides his salary, the teacher 
is soon the owner of his own home. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Woman in Science, H. J. Mozans, A. M., Ph. D. New York: 
D. Appleton Co., 1913, pp. xiv-+425. 


Since the publication by the Cambridge University Press in 
1896 of Lina Eckenstein’s splendid volume, Woman Under 
Monasticism, nothing has appeared on the subject of woman’s 
achievements and woman’s rights to things of the mind at all 
comparable in value to the work before us. The author’s wide 
erudition and his careful, painstaking research is manifest on 
every page. He seems in most cases to have visited the places 
where the splendid scenes of woman’s triumphs were enacted 
which he so graphically portrays. His material is selected 
with taste and judgment and the references to original sources 
are always at hand. The work can scarcely be said to be parti- 
san. He does not allow his moral judgment to blind him to the 
many excellencies possessed by the heterae of Athens. He 
confines himself to woman’s achievement in science and to the 
opportunities and restrictions which must be taken into con- 
sideration in each instance if a fair judgment is to be arrived 
at. In most instances the reader is left to draw his own moral. 
Here and there, however, a helpful hint is given as when con- 
trasting the Greek wife confined to her home and her household 
duties and deprived of intellectual opportunity with the heterae 
who are granted every privilege and to whom the Athenian 
went for intellectual companionship instead of to his wife. 

The religious convictions and national bias of the author, 
did he possess either of these things, are not allowed to intrude. 
Nevertheless, a perusal of the volume leaves one strongly im- 
pressed with the Catholic attitude towards woman. We find 
her in Catholic times down to the Reformation enjoying edu- 
cational advantages in England and Germany no less than in 
Italy; but with the advent of the Reformation in both of these 
countries woman is robbed of her intellectual birthright; her 
schools are suppressed and their endowments diverted, fre- 
quently to the support of man’s schools, while women are not 
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only allowed to fall into practical illiteracy, but every attempt 
on her part to enter the intellectual arena with man is held 
up as worthy of contempt. Milton’s Puritan attitude was 
shared by his non-Catholic countrymen for three hundred years 
and even to this day woman is denied her rights. Oxford and 
Cambridge still refuse her academic degrees, while it is a well- 
known historical fact that the foundations of these institutions 
were drawn in large measure from suppressed convent schools. 

The French Academy of Science does not escape a thorough 
castigation for their refusal to confer membership upon women 
of such preeminent genius as Marie Gaetana Agnesi and 
Madame Curie. 

After recording many of Madame Curie’s triumphs, such as 
having twice secured the Noble prize, once in chemistry and 
ence in conjunction with others in physics, and having been 
elected to leading learned societies through the world and 
leaving her name the “curie” as the unit of measurement of 
radio-activity, the author adds: 

“When, not long since, there was a vacancy among the im- 
mortals of the French Academy, there was a generally ex- 
pressed desire that it should be filled by one who was univer- 
sally recognized as among the foremost living scientists. The 
name of Mme. Curie trembled on every lip; and the hope was 
entertained that the Academy would honor itself by admitting 
the world-famed savant among its members. Considering her 
achievements, she had no competitive, and was, in the esti- 
mation of all outside of the Academy, the one person in France 
who was most deserving of the coveted honor. 

“But no. She was a woman; and for that reason alone she 
was excluded from an institution the sole object of whose es- 
tablishment was the reward of merit and the advancement of 
learning. The age-old prejudice against women who devote 
themselves to the study of science, or who contribute to the 
progress of knowledge, was still as dominant as it was in the 
days of Maria Gaetana Agnesi, a century and a half before. 
Mme. Curie, like her famous sister in Italy, might win the 
plaudits of a world for her achievements, but she could have 
no recognition from the one institution above all others that 
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was specially founded to foster the development of science and 
literature, and to crown the efforts of those who had proven 
themselves worthy of the Academy’s highest honor. The atti- 
tude of the French institution towards Mme. Curie was exactly 
like that of the Royal Society of Great Britain when Mrs. Ayr- 
ton’s name was up for membership. The answer to both appli- 
cants was in effect, if not in words, ‘No woman need apply.’ 

“When one reads of the sad experiences of Mme. Curie and 
Mrs. Ayrton with the learned societies of Paris and of London, 
one instinctively asks, ‘Will the day come when women, in 
every part of the civilized world, shall enjoy all the rights and 
privileges in every field of intellectual effort which have so 
long been theirs in the favored land of Dante and Beatrice— 
the motherland of learned societies and universities? ” 

The motives that led the French Academy to adopt so re- 
markable a course as the rejection of Mme. Curie would be 
interesting. We catch a glimpse of one of these motives, which 
we hope was not very general, in a contribution to La Revue 
du Monde about the time this question was before the Academy. 
To quote from Dr. Mozans: “Guided by his myopic vision and 
diseased imagination, this writer discerns in the admittance of 
women into the grand old institution of Richelieu and Na- 
poleon the imminent triumph of what Prudhon called por- 
nocracy, and the eventual opening of the portals of the Palais 
Mazarin to representatives of the tvpe of Lais and Phryne, on 
the Hellenic pretext that ‘Beauty is the supreme merit.’” The 
other motive may be traced to the influence of Moliére, whose 
two satires effectually closed the doors of intellectual achieve- 
ment in France to woman; and the effect of these satires has 
not yet disappeared from the French blood. “Never did satire 
and ridicule accomplish more, except probably in the case of 
Don Quirote—that masterly creation of Cervantes, which dealt 
the death-blow to knight-errantry—than did Les Femmes Sav- 
antes and Les Précieuses Ridicules.”* 

Speaking of the attitude of France towards the higher edu- 
cation of woman in the days of Mme. de la Sabliére, Dr. Mozans 


* Woman in Science, 87. 
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says, “For a woman to devote herself to the study of science so 
soon after the appearance of Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes 
argued more than ordinary courage. But for her to become 
distinguished for her scientific acquirements was almost tanta- 
mount to defying public opinion. The great majority of men 
had come to regard learned women in the same light as those 
who were so mercilessly derided in the Précieuses Ridicules ; 
and they had, accordingly, no hesitation in treating them as 
unbearable pedants.” 

The remarkable contrast between the attitudes of France 
and Italy towards the education of women is worth close study. 
An amusing illustration of this difference of attitude is fur- 
nished in Woman in Science: “It is interesting, in this connec- 
tion, to note the fact that, after Mme. Curie had been refused 
admittance into the French Academy, one of the members of 
this institution, who had voted against her on the ground that 
she was a woman, had occasion to attend a meeting of the 
Academy of the Lincei in Rome, an association which plays the 
same role in Italy as does the French Academy in France, and 
found, to his astonishment, that the dean of the department of 
archaeology, as well as the presiding officer of some of the most 
important meetings of the academy, was a woman. She was 
no other than Donna Ersilia Caetani-Bovatelli, the learned and 
gracious scion of an honored race. So taken aback was the 
Gallic opponent of Feminisme that he could but explain: 
‘Diable’ They order things differently in Italy from what we 
do in la belle France.” 

To Italy’s everlasting honor it must be said, she has never 
varied in her treatment of woman as the equal of man. The 
most coveted professorships in her great universities were 
frequently held by women; always by women when they were 
better qualified than male competitors for the position. All 
her academic degrees, the doctorate of theology and canon law 
no less than philosophy and science, were conferred on women 
who qualified themselves for its reception. 

If England is suffering today from a scourge of militant 
suffragettism, she probably deserves the chastisement she is 
getting. The long and persistent denial to woman of her rights 
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in the realm of the mind brings about its reaction; for here, as 
elsewhere, the law which tells us that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite holds good. 

No better gift could be offered to the women of America than 
that which Dr. Mozans brings them in this volume. The peru- 
sal of it by women of sense cannot fail to be productive of 
incalculable good. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Inductive Versus Deductive Methods of Teaching: An Experi- 
mental Research. W.H. Winch. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, 1913, p. 146. 


This volume is No. 11 of Educational Psychology Mono- 
graphs. The author of this work is well known to students of 
education through the several volumes which he has published . 
during the past few years. He is External Member of the 
Psychological Board of Studies for the University of London, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland on Psychological Research in Schools, 
Lecturer for the London County Council on Pedagogical Meth- 
ods in Schools. There is, therefore, abundant evidence of the 
author’s ability to deal with the problem which he has under- 
taken to elucidate. The relative value of the inductive and the 
deductive methods in teaching the various school subjects is a 
matter about which there has been much theorizing, and it is 
high time to attack the problem from an empirical standpoint 
with such instrumentalities of precision as are at present avail- 
able. In this case, however interesting the immediate problem 
may prove, the work will have a still greater value for many in 
its effect upon the science of education. There has been a grow- 
ing feeling among educators that many of the problems of edu- 
cation should be faced in the schoolroom and dealt with by 
empirical methods. Psychology has offered us theory in abun- 
dance; theory will always be needed, but it is well that it be 
checked up at every step with carefully conducted experiments. 
We add here the general summary of the book before us in the 
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hope that it may stimulate the readers of the Review to study 
Dr. Winch’s latest contribution to the science of education. 

“In five different schools in different parts of London, at- 
tended by children varying in social class, experiments have 
been made to test the relative values of inductive and deductive 
methods of teaching as applied to geometrical definition. Both 
girls and boys, of ages ranging from eight to fifteen years, were 
set to do the work. The main problems were two in number. 
In the first place, an attempt was made to discover which of 
the two methods gave the better results when the children were 
tested on precisely what they had been taught and on what 
they had learnt. In the second place, an endeavor was made to 
find out which of the two methods gave the better results when 
the children were tested on new material. 

“The answer to the first of these questions was not the same 
_ in all of the five schools tested. In three of them, two of the 
three boys’ and one of the two girls’ schools, the conclusion was 
unambiguously in favor of the ‘deductive and memoriter’ 
method. This was the case with the younger and less proficient 
boys and girls, and at first sight it looked as if age were an 
important factor in the production of this result, but the same 
result was obtained with a class of boys who were much older, 
so that age was not the only factor of differentiation. In two 
classes, the oldest class of boys and the oldest class of girls who 
did the work, the inductive method was just as successful as 
the ‘deductive,’ even for purposes of exact reproduction, imme- 
diately afterwards of what had been taught or learnt. There 
were some indications that the children inductively taught lost 
rather less of what they had known than those deductively 
taught when they were tested some time afterwards; but, on 
the whole, the tests of deferred reproduction gave the same com- 
parative results as those of immediate reproduction. The im- 
portance of this consideration in testing school methods where 
exact reproduction is required is obvious. 

“The answer to the second of the two main issues was the 
same in all the five schools. The children who were taught 
‘inductively’ did better work than those taught ‘deductively’ in 
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every case when they were required to apply themselves to new 
matter. 

“This research, therefore, offers an experimental justification 
of what are known, among teachers, as ‘intelligent’ methods of 
teaching, and of the superior ‘transfer’ effect of certain 
methods. 

“Many pedagogical corollaries may be drawn from the experi- 
ments, but it will be sufficient in this place to emphasize a con- 
sideration already alluded to in the body of the text. 

“Examinations, whether internal, that is, conducted from 
within by the school authorities, or external, that is, conducted 
by external educational authorities, should always include 
questions on subject matter which is not identical with that 
set down in the syllabuses of instruction if the examination is 
to test good method in teaching. But if the tests are to serve 
any useful pedagogical purpose, the new material, though it 
should not be identical, ought to be analogous to that which has 
been dealt with in the school curriculum. Questions on new 
analogous material are probably the best questions of all (if the 
same set of questions be required to serve a double purpose), 
for the test, with fair adequacy, whether the work set down in 
the syllabuses has been efficiently done and they also test, with 
admirable adequacy, whether the methods by which the school 
work has been done were such as to give the pupil power to 
apply his knowledge.” 

It is a long time since we have had, as the result of a bit of 
educational research, clear-cut conclusions of such value to the 
teachers in the schoolroom, to the authors of text-books, to the 
superintendent and examiners, as those which appear on the 
concluding page of Dr. Winch’s admirable little volume. 
THomMas EpwarpD SHIELDs. 


How I Kept My Baby Well, Anna G. Noyes, B.Sc. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1913, p. 193. 


This volume is number 9 of Educational Psychology Mono- 
graphs. It constitutes somewhat of an exception to the usual 
educational work in that it is addressed primarily, not to 
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teachers, but to mothers. A brief preface from the pen of the 
learned editor of the series, Guy Montrose Whipple, gives a 
hint of the contents and value of this piece of research. “Mrs. 
Noyes has, we believe, made a contribution of real interest to 
physicians and nurses, to mothers and fathers, and to students 
of childhood generally. The value of her work is two-fold. 
On the one hand, it points the way to a method and type of 
observation that any intelligent mother can undertake with 
profit to herself and to others, and in so far disproves the con- 
tention of some critics of the child-study movement that ob- 
servations of young children by their own mothers can never 
yield data of real value; on the other hand, it furnishes gener- 
alization in the shape of principles or rules governing feeding, 
clothing, and the general control of infant development that 
will be of direct utility to those who, like the author, faced that 
vital problem—how to keep the baby well. Mrs. Noyes has dis- 
played commendable caution in drawing these generalizations. 
It is not asserted that what applies to her own baby will apply 
invariably to any other baby, but only that it undoubtedly will 
apply to many babies and that her method of attacking the 
problem is, at any rate, a method that other mothers might 
follow to advantage when confronted with the same situation.” 

The author confines herself very largely to facts and figures. 
The painstaking and accurate nature of her work is illustrated 
in many tables. The problem which Mrs. Noyes confronts is 
not anew one. It has been solved for the most part by instinct 
and tradition. There are many who will sympathize with her 
position as described in Chapter I of the book before us: “To 
begin with, like almost every other mother with her first baby, 
I was a novice at baby culture. There is no school which a 
prospective mother may attend where she may try her hand at 
baby raising under expert supervision. Were she ‘going in’ 
for chickens or pigs there would be schools, universities and 
government pamphlets galore at her service, but when she 
would raise only a human baby, universities and government 
bureaus are silent.” 

There is much truth, of course, in all this, but how can gov- 
ernment bureaus and universities give what they do not pos- 
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sess. What do they know about human baby raising? We 
cannot experiment with babies as one would with pigs and, be- 
sides, the mother is led by the two greatest teachers in the 
world, instinct and mother love, in the treatment of her baby; 
and some of us fear that it will be a very long time before the 
universities can secure the services of teachers equal to these 
for the subject which confronted Mrs. Noyes as it has con- 
fronted mothers from the beginning of time. Of course, we do 
not want to be misunderstood, nor to discount beforehand the 
results of The School of Mothercraft, which was established in 
New York City since the above paragraph was written. All 
that modern science can do is being done for the poor hapless 
infants that are consigned to foundling asylums; but all this 
has not prevented the death rate of these institutions from 
rising to appalling proportions. Science can do many things, 
and it may be able to aid the mother in many ways, but it 
never can take the place of mother’s breast and mother’s arms 
to the infant. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELpDs. 


Backward and Feeble-Minded Children, Edmund Burke Huey, 
A. M., Ph. D. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1912, pp. 
xvi+221. 


This volume constitutes another valuable addition to Edu- 
cational Psychology Monographs. It is a Clinical Study in 
the Psychology of Defectives, with a Syllabus for the Clinical 
Examination and Testing of Children. The author is lecturer 
on mental development in the Johns Hopkins University, As- 
sistant in Psychiatry in the Phipps Clinic of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, author of the Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading. 

Some years ago Mr. Ayres, working under the Russell Sage 
Foundation, startled the country by calling attention to the 
great numbers of laggards and repeaters which are to be found 
in our schools. What percentage of these children are sub- 
normal? What percentage owe their unhappy condition to 
defective methods of school administration and of teaching? 
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What percentage of them may be reached effectively through 
surgical assistance in remedying defective senses and in remov- 
ing adenoids, etc.? How far may remedy be applied through 
the homes? All these are questions which have been persis- 
tently asked and the answers are being slowly worked out. 
The result of intelligent efforts in this direction must be a 
marked improvement, not only in our methods of treating back- 
ward children, but in our methods of treating normal children. 
Thus, open-air schools were found to be serviceable for children 
suffering from certain forms of disease, notably, tuberculosis. 
Naturally, these results lead to experiments in the same direc- 
tion with normal children, and the results thus far attained 
have been noteworthy. 

The first step in the research which Dr. Huey had under- 
taken is the devising of proper means for diagnosing the con- 
dition of the vast army of backward children who make their 
appearance in our schools. The opening paragraph of the in- 
troductory chapter of the book before us is calculated to make 
the reader pause. 

“Of the population of England and Wales, it has been found 
that 1 in 248 are feeble-minded, and that almost as many, 1 in 
273, are insane. It is probable that we have quite as many 
feeble-minded in America. For the most part they are living 
in the families to which they belong. Many of the States have 
not provided institutions for their care. In none is there pro- 
vision for more than a minor percentage of the total number, 
even if the institutions, both public and private, were filled to 
their capacity, and they usually are so filled. Dr. Goddard 
quotes Dr. Fernald as saying that ‘there are at least 200,000 
pronouncedly feeble-minded persons in the United States. Of 
these 16,000 are inmates of alms-houses, while only 18,000 are 
cared for in special institutions.’ The greater number of this 
vast army of defectives are for a part of their lives pupils in 
the public schools.” 

From this it will be evident that Dr. Huey’s work is needed. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 
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The New Testament, Vol. III, Part I, The Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, The Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913, pp. xxiv+-21. Boards, $ .40, 


This is an installment of the Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures. This version is being translated from the 
originals, instead of being based on the Vulgate as were the 
works begun by Cardinal Newman and Archbishop Kenrick. 
The Epistles translated in this installment are preceded by a 
brief but admirable introduction, which leads the reader who 
is not a Biblical student to a position from which he may see 
the city of Thessalonica and the complexion of its inhabitants, 
and the introduction will enable him to understand many things 
in the Epistles which would otherwise escape him. The rendi- 
tion of the text is preeminently readable. The customary di- 
visions which so frequently destroy the sense are supplied in 
the margin, while the text itself is allowed to assume its nat- 
ural complexion. A large circle of English readers will doubt- 
less extend a hearty welcome to each installment of this inyal- 


uable work as it issues from the press. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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